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Tue Norman Conquest of England, it has been said, came to an end 
only with the Reform Bill of 1832. As the Normans went late to 
Ireland, that may account for the fact that Ireland obtained no 
teform Bill which reformed anything until 1885, This delay of 
over half a century in equalising the representative institutions of 
the two islands is of importance. It kept alive into our own time 
most of the anomalies and artificial classifications of a Parliament 
which had long ceased to exist, and did much to prevent the assimi- 
lation of Irish with British political methods. There was even a 
change for the worse in 1829, just before the great remedial legisla- 
tion of Earl Grey, when O’Connell, to obtain Catholic Emancipation, 
bartered away the rights of the forty-shilling freeholder. It was not 
until 1850 that the Irish suffrage was again lowered to the minimum 
basis of a £12 rental, where it remained for thirty-five years. As 
late as 1884 there were but 140 Parliamentary electors in Port- 
arlington, and 183 in Kinsale. In all, twenty-two of these little 
ancient boroughs, the largest of which, Lisburn, contained only 875 
electors, survived until swept away in 1885. By the cutting away 
of these, and the lowering of the qualification, the electorate of 
Ireland then rose at once from 230,000 to 750,000. 

Weare familiar enough with those differences between the England 
of 1832 and the England of 1893, which may be ascribed legitimately 
to the Reform Bill. Opinions concerning their value, no doubt, 
vary, but all sides agree upon 1852 as the significant revolutionary date. 
It is a less trite suggestion that Ireland, under the impulse of her 
belated Reform Bill, may be expected to show changes; and for that 
matter, is exhibiting the beginning of changes just as marked. 

Alterations in the sentiments of a people are not effected in a 
minute or a year. Even the recognition of a changed point of view 
does not involve an immediate or uniformly-timed perception of 
wherein the new differs from the old. Nations no more than indi- 
viduals have the power, or are in the habit, of studying their shifting 
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moods, and tracing the logical sequence between the aversions of 
yesterday, the polite amenities of to-day and the foreshadowed 
alliances of to-morrow. The assertion that Ireland’s state of mind 
has begun to change gradually must, therefore, be accepted rather 
as a matter of belief than of proof. Yet to the observant eye there 
are not wanting indications of its truth. 

To say, as has been said, that the steady, industrious bourgeois 
classes—tenant-farmers, traders, business men of the towns, and the 
like—are conscious of having been submerged by the less worthy 
elements about them, and are at their wits’ ends to know how to 
cope with these increasing forces of disorder, does not necessarily 
imply that they have given up hope for all time. Matters may be 
as bad in Ireland as the most despondent pessimist can paint them, 
but there is also more confidence in a permanent improvement not 
far distant than I have ever known in Ireland before. Forgive the 
aged and well-worn reflection that just before the dawn there is a 
particularly black hour. 

Up to 1885, Ireland had been for a long time in one narrow and 
deep political groove, out of which English ministries had alternately 
tried to cajole and to flog her. Her resistance to both hardened 
itself as the years went on into implacable obstinacy, which became 
the national ideal of a patriotic attitude. Defiance to England and 
all things English grew up to be the standard by which Irishmen 
who sy mpathiaed with the National idea measured their political 
leaders and associates. Granted such a standard, it is not strange 
that the type of politicians who have been styled the rhetoricians 
should come to the front. The simplest, and also the least inconve- 
nient, way of defying England was by word of mouth. It is for this 
reason that, examining the whole list of men who during the past 
ninety years have in succession represented the dominant national 
feeling in Irish public life, only here and there will a name be found 
whish i is not associated with either oratory or rhetorical writing. 
Those who could put into most glowing and movin 
principles of dissent which formed the creed of nationalism wer ote 
people’s most obvious leaders. Whether they failed to do anything 
else because they desired only to talk, or whether they only talked 
because nothing else could be done, is an interesting question, no 
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doubt, but it hardly belongs to what we are considering here. 

The predominance of this one standard over all the others by 
which men are accustomed to measure one another, and to form 
their likes and dislikes, has had a distinct effect upon Irish character, 
or at least upon the manners and actions of the people, by which 
character is judged. There is no criticism more common in the 
mouths of those who pass censure tpon the Irish than that they are 
a deceitful people. It is not one which would so readily occur to an 
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Irishman who was engaged in summing up the defects of his 
countrymen-—a task which seems to have its fascinations, by the 
way—but it is not difficult to see how the impression should have 
gone abroad. A sharp and arbitrary division of all Irishmen into 
one of two parties, under bonds to at least simulate undying hostility 
to everybody on the other side, has now been insisted upon in Ire- 
land for many years. Iam not saying there was not need for such 
a division, and that it has not brought about national ends which 
otherwise could scarcely have been attained. But an inevitable result 
was to impose upon great numbers of people a pretence of enthusiasm 
for opinions and emotions which they in reality entertained very 
dimly, if at all. This is well enough understood in Ireland, and 
allowed for, but it might naturally deceive the stranger. 

In every town in Catholic or Nationalist Ireland there is a con- 
siderable number of professional men, merchants, and middle-class 
citizens generally, who belong to the dominant party, attend its 
meetings, vote for its candidates, contribute money for its expenses, 
quite as if they were warmly interested in it all ; yet who will confide 
to the intimate friend either a rooted repulsion for politics of every 
description, or an active scepticism as to the utility of what their 
party is doing. Their neighbours understand all about this, and do 
not, as a rule, resent it. The public profession of faith is the one 
essential thing; if that be made, and outwardly maintained, private 
disaffection is only a venial sin. In the same way, the North contains 
proportionately almost as large a class of men whose names appear 
on Unionist lists, and who give both monetary and public support to 
the party of their nominal adhesion, but who sw) rosa do not mind 
confessing to something quite different. 

These Laodiczeans in any other land would be allowed to elude 
the classification of canvassers, and to stand aside from the hurly- 
burly to their hearts’ content. Every other country has its large 
unattached contingent in the electorate, which swings now to one 
side, now to the other, and imparts the charm of uncertainty to each 
new general election. There is no uncertainty in Ireland. Even 
the violent intrusion of such a disturbing factor as Parnellism in 
the last general election did little to disarrange the calculations of 
the political organizers. Weeks before the polling began the results 
were all foreseen by the heads of the three parties. Out of eighty 
contests and more, the defeat of James O’ Kelly in Roscommon, where 
he was deservedly popular, was the only outcome at all unexpected. 
In a small and debatable constituency like Londonderry the most 
anxious tally is kept of every voter. The building of a new resi- 
dence, the advent of a new family, is a matter of the keenest partisan 
interest. During the month preceding an appeal to the country, 
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the town. Londonderry is merely the warmest corner in an island 
overheated throughout with politics. 

It is unhappily true that in numerous constituencies this uncom- 
fortable political temperature, and this insistence upon every man’s 
wearing a badge, so to speak, of “for” or “against,” are kept up 
by agrarian quarrels still unsettled, or are the fruits of ancient 
feuds in which the whole community continues embroiled con amore. 
These latter are found in the less populous and mixed districts of 
Ulster, where the Protestants march about in the low-lying towns 
beating their drums to annoy the hill-men, and the Catholics up on 
the poorer mountain lands point out to their children the good farms 
below, from which their fathers were driven two centuries ago. Ten 
generations of these children have been bred either to pound the 
drum of possession in the valley, or to gnash their teeth with rage 
up on the moors. To this day the lads and little maids of these 
parts are better informed about the details of King James’s luckless 
campaign in Ireland in 1689 than French children are concerning 
the last siege of Paris. It is the fate of this portion of the country 
to be reminded by everything that is said or done of some aspect of 
an ancient and envenomed vendetta. There are many people on 
both sides, even here, who feign rather than feel an interest in the 
old feud, but here at least the grand division of all Irishmen into 
one or other of the embattled camps assumes its most genuine form. 

To Dublin also credit may be given for a good deal of earnestness 
on certainly one side of the line of separation. Europe contains 
many cities which, as the phrase goes, have ‘seen better days.” 
Bruges, for example, was once well-nigh the metropolis of Chris- 
tendom, and is shrunk now to a relatively small and wholly unim- 
portant town. Liibeck was, in its turn, once the richest and most 
powerful member of the great Hanseatic League. Although it is 
now sharing a measure of Germany’s general revival of commercial 
activity, it had dwindled at the beginning of this century to little 
more than a village. The mysterious fickleness of the herring made 
numerous other noble trading cities on the North Sea, and then 
unmade them again, so that none but artists and poets care now to 
see where once their greatness waxed and flourished. The shifting 
of the seat of maritime control from the Mediterranean left only 
palaces and picture galleries to show where the mastery of the 
Orient was lodged while mediaval Italy held it. But all these 
places knew how to take misfortune, and to grow small again grace- 
fully ; or if they did not, their period of angry protest against ill 
luck is now so far removed that no thought of it disturbs the satis- 
faction with which we contemplate their tranquil and beautiful 
decay. 

Dublin’s case is different in every respect. The blow which fell 
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upon it nearly a century ago, and which checked its material 
prosperity as effectually as the Spanish siege broke that of Leyden, 
did not operate to also blight its growth. It remains among the 
first score of Europe’s centres of population, and the county of 
which it is the heart contains 50,000 more people than it did in 
1841. There is only one other county in Ireland which does not 
exhibit a loss in population of from 30 to 65 per cent. for the same 
period. This increase does not, unhappily, betoken a gain in 
resources and profitable activity. The average standard of wealth 
in Dublin has, I should think, declined considerably since 1841. 
Between that date and the year 1800, the fall was precipitous. The 
ledgers of the old banking-house of Latouche preserve a curious 
detail of proof. Of the 104 peers in the Irish Parliament, 82 kept 
their accounts with Latouche, and the personal expenditure of these 
in Dublin aggregated £624,000 in a single year. There were a 
hundred town houses of the nobility then, and there were 300 
members of the Commons, who, from the necessities of the case, were 
either wealthy men or the salaried nominees of wealthy patrons. 
The mere presence of Parliament must have meant the annual circu- 
lation of at least two millions sterling in Dublin. It is possible to 
enumerate manufactories and mills known to have existed in Dublin 
in 1800, employing some 16,000 artisans, of which all vestige had 
disappeared within thirty years thereafter. In 1825 the number of 
resident. peers had diminished to twelve, and to-day there is practi- 
cally none at all. The toilers went away as well, not only the 
woollen, silk, and carpet weavers and those skilled in the fabrication 
of other manufactures, but the host of builders, masons, stonecutters, 
and artistic stueco-workers who had been employed in that splendid 
renaissance of public and private architecture which marked the 
life-time of Grattan’s Parliament. 

A corresponding decrease in population would have given Dublin 
the character of other Irish towns. An increase of population, slow 
and irregular though it was, developed under these adverse condi- 
tions a peculiar local character. The stately Custom House and 
Four Courts, the historic Parliament building in the hands of 
bankers, the fine granite walls of the idle Liffey, the long streets of 
once fashionable mansions now given over to the tenement class, might 
evoke only saddened thoughts if Dublin’s strength of numbers had 
vanished along with their glories. But Dublin itself is bigger than 
ever, and it regards these signs of its former dignity and wealth 
with an. angry and determined eye. In the nature of things it con- 
tains a larger and more helpless class of permanently-impoverished 
people, in proportion, than most of the other great cities of Europe. 
These people in Paris, or Rome, or Madrid would produce Anarchists. 
In Dublin there are no Socialists, let alone Anarchists, who would 
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be recognised as such on the Continent. The passions which else- 
where impel desperate men to wage war upon society at large, are 
here all turned into the channel of national politics. The miscreant, 
Vaillant, for example, gives in his confused and ill-balanced thoughts 
no place whatever to the rights and wrongs of France as a nation. 
The men who now and again make an abortive chemical demonstra- 
tion against Dublin Castle, are thinking of nothing else but Ireland 
as a nation. That they are thinking criminally, and, above all, 
stupidly, is not to the point. Theyare at least not throwing bombs 
into the stalls of a theatre, because those in the stalls are well- 
dressed, and there is in all the details of their propaganda which 
come to the surface no hint of any feeling against the rich and 
prosperous as such. That Dublin may in time have its strictly 
social conflict, like every other big city, is possible enough, though 
the Irishman abroad seems thus far to have held conspicuously aloof 
from anarchist movements ; but there will be no room for any such 
development until the conflict for nationality is out of the way. 

The Extreme Left in Dublin represents the most virile and intolerant 
partisanship on the one side in Ireland, just as the Orange lodges in 
the North represent it on the other side. Together they keep the 
two chief cities of the island strung up to a high state of political 
tension. There are as well the rural districts, here and there, where 
agrarian struggles are still going on, or have ended so recently that 
the memory of them still embitters men’s minds. These have been 
cited, and more or less dwelt upon, in order that they may be now 
put intelligibly aside as exceptions to what I believe to be a rule. 

This rule, to put it roughly, is that Ireland, for the most part 
unconsciously, is preparing its mind for a great and radical change. 
I have no idea whether the present Home Rule Bill is to become 
law or not. If it does not, then some other Home Rule Bill will. 
Above all the vows of the politicians, and all the estimates of the 
party managers, this much shines clear: whatever principle the 
House of Commons has deliberately assented to in English constitu- 
tional history has, sooner or later, become the law of the land. Those 
who are engaged in active politics see only as far asa possible disso- 
lution next February, or, in the other event, a certain deadlock over 
an Evicted Tenants Bill during the summer. They are down in the 
arena, where the whole future of the Empire seems to be turning 
upon what Mr. Balfour thinks of Mr. Chamberlain, or what Mr. 
Labouchere says to Mr. Sidney Buxton. To the observer who is 
placed at a distance, where he can see many other things beside the 
little cockpit in Westminster, it is manifest that in the practice of 
the world nothing goes as far as Home Rule has gone without going 
farther. 

Ireland vaguely feels this, too, and is instinctively making ready 
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to reshape itself under the new conditions, which perhaps have not 
been even formulated as yet, but are none the less surely coming. 

To guard aga‘nst misconception, it ought to be said at the outset 
that until Home Rule has been definitely obtained, there will be no 
change in the partisan division of Ireland, as expressed in its Parlia- 
mentary representation. No Irishman who has been voting for 
Home Rule in the past is going to stop now. Neither the antagonism 
between the Parnellites and Nationalists, nor the ill-feeling which 
has arisen within the ranks of the latter, will be allowed to jeopardise 
the main issue. It is, indeed, more probable that one or two Ulster 
seats will be taken away from the Unionists at the next general 
eleciion, thun that the Nationalist delegation will be further dimi- 
nished. 

But a kind of consciousness that this present division will not be 
needed, after another election or two, is stirring in the public mind 
of Ireland—and it mingles with a more distinct impression that the 
relief will be great when that day comes. For a long time, and 
almost equally in various parts of Ireland, the necessity of subordi- 
nating all the ordinary considerations of life to the one question, 
Home Rule or No Home Rule, has been very irksome. None but 
an Irishman can comprehend to what an extent it has paralysed 
activity, and stood in the way of everybody and everything ; how 
it has arbitrarily kept the right men apart, and yoked the wrong 
ones together, in practically every poor-law district in Ireland. 
This latter effect especially claims attention. From the beginning 
of his long and arduous service as secretary of the National League 
to its all but nominal dissolution in 1890, I should think that Mr. 
Timothy Harrington had no other task half so trying and so inces- 
sant in its demands, as that of preventing the members inside each 
local branch from using the machinery of the organization to 
damage one another. Scarcely a week passed that some branch of 
the League was not dissolved, or sternly threatened with extinction, 
because one clique among the members had tried to put a formal 
ban of boycotting upon another clique. Very often this arose from 
the thrifty desire of some tradesman or publican to divert custom 
from a Nationalist colleague who was in the same way of business. 
Quite as often it grew out of disinterested personal antipathies. The 
men who had been forced into association, with no bond of sympathy 
save a common fancy for the idea of a restored Parliament on Col- 
lege Green, found that upon most other questions they disagreed 
sharply, and disliked one another into the bargain. Just as an 
unhappily-mated couple agree to get on as best they can for the 
sake of the children, so ill-assorted Nationalists all over Ireland 
have been doggedly putting up with one another for the sake of 
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Home Rule. The merest hint of a promise of relief from this 
bondage is as welcome as the flowers in the spring. 

The keeping apart of men who—always excepting the crucial 
question of Home Rule—agreed with one another, liked one another, 
had interests in common and would have worked well together, is a 
more important matter. No English or Scotch town can form the 
slightest idea of what this has meant, these past thirty years, in 
every Irish community. That there have been no business and 
social relations, and for that matter friendships, between the two 
camps, is of course not suggested. But these have always been, and 
to this day are, carried on under an unpleasant or at least restraining 
sense of something irregular and clandestine. Often in my own 
observation a friendship of this nature has led to one of its parties 
being denounced as a recreant Nationalist, or to the other being 
boycotted by the gentry as one false to his class. The vigilance of 
the zealots on both sides, and the strength of the public opinion 
which they could always arouse to their support, made it the simpler 
course to avoid these questionable alliances, and the majority of 
Irishmen have taken this course. 

All this is not to be changed in the twinkling of an eye. The 
habits, the accustomed ideas, above all the distrusts of the com- 
munity, are pertinacious things. When the centre of Irish political 
activity is transferred from London to Dublin—as I am taking it for 
granted it in some form soon will be—the new start will no doubt 
be attempted with very nearly the existing old parties. But it is 
literally impossible that these should be maintained intact for any 
length of time. On the day when Irishmen realise that the new 
system has actually begun, and that they are truly to put their house 
in order themselves with no one to make them afraid, there will 
commence a snapping of chains from Fastnet to Tory Island, and 
from Achill across to Howth. The lukewarm citizens on both sides, 
who have followed the one banner or the other only because every 
Trishman was foreed to make a choice between them, will draw a 
great breath of relief. That they should have a party of their own, 
quite from the outset, seems natural. In British politics parties formed 
upon such a basis can be, from the nature of things, only temporary 
expedients. It is not soclear, however, that British usage furnishes a 
necessary, or even a useful, model for the Irish. There are other 
matters beside that of Parliamentary procedure in which I suspect 
that their unhampered development would be on Continental rather 
than English lines. Reference to these will fellow in its place. It 
is enough here to say that the probabilities in an Irish Legislative 
assembly point to an arrangement of groups after the French or 
German fashion, rather than to the summary division into sheep and 
goats which mark the English-speaking Parliaments and the National 
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and State Congresses in America. The legislative problem in Ireland 
states itself in terms intelligible to those who know the country, 
when once it is thought of as implying a Centre, a Right, and a Left. 

The ‘“‘moderate men” of Ireland have been an almost wholly 
wasted force in our generation, for the reason that the urgency of 
the national question forbade the formation of acentre. So far as 
Irish affairs were concerned, the English and Scotch members of 
Parliament furnished an excess of that moderation which in dark 
weather might be easily mistaken for hostility. To be heard at all 
at Westminster it was necessary for the Irish of both sides to shout. 
Accordingly the ‘‘moderate men”—to repeat a phrase invested 
with much contempt in popular Irish parlance—were all dragooned 
into the Right or the Left, and compelled to go along at a pace set 
by the most eager and hot-blooded of extremists. Their minds were 
all the time on revised railway rates, the incidence of the county 
cess, the competition for the English market, the possibility of 
employing electricity with Connaught’s rich water-power, and such 
like humdrum matters. It was beyond their power, however, to 
combine with others also interested in these prosaic affairs, so long 
as the interminable issue of Natior.alism monopolised the attention of 
the majority, and regulated all Irishmen’s relations to one another. 
If, when that issue is settled at Westminster, and the new era begins 
in Dublin, it is to be only the old fight over again, with a permanent 
majority of Nationalists under another name, and a standing opposi- 
tion of Unionists calling themselves something else, which is what 
an imitation of the English method of two parties must involve, the 
“moderate men” would be as completely out of it as ever. No 
Irishman who loves his country will desire this. The best argument 
in support of Home Rule has from the beginning been that it would 
give this very class an effective voice in the government of Ireland. 
That they will never secure save by a system which puts them 
together, nominal Home Rulers and professed Unionists, in the 
Centre, flanked by a Right mounting up by gradations of Toryism 
to the spokesmen of the Orange lodges, and by a Left going off in 
the other direction to the extreme which Dublin or Clare will furnish. 
The comparison with the French Chamber may seem ominous of 
uncertain majorities, and of haphazard ministerial defeats. But 
these are trivial matters beside the importance to Ireland of being 
able to set to work at her great task under the system best adapted 
to the genius of her people, and best calculated to bring into 
well-balanced play all the forces for regeneration which she 
contains within herself. 

The fact is not sufficiently understood that Home Rule is the price 
to be paid to a Celtic people in return for their consent to be 
governed in large matters by Teutonic institutions. The whole 
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question becomes much clearer when it is considered as involving a 
bargain rather than a kindly act of justice. The best people in the 
world, when they havedone something generous, develop a tendency 
to patronise their beneficiaries. The obligation to display continual 
gratitude for a boon would render Home Rule intolerable in Ireland. 
Nor will the installation of a subordinate Parliament in Dublin 
fulfil any of the other sanguine expectations of the British 
Liberal, unless it be clearly settled that this new body has the right 
to regard the Irish as a different people from the English and the 
Scotch, requiring different treatment and different institutions. It 
is the attempt to forcibly assimilate the Irish to the rest of the 
inhabitants of these islands which has wrought all the mischief in 
the past. Unless the Dublin Parliament is to be given a free hand 
to undo the errors of this mistaken process wherever they can be 
reached, the experiment would much better not be made at all. 

The English theory of government, as it has been worked out 
from the original semi-barbarous republicanism of sundry Frisian 
communities by a composite race of great strength, assurance, and 
tenacity of purpose, is simply to preserve law and order, and leave 
everything else to the people themselves. The Englishman’s deal- 
ings with his government are confined to the tax-collector and the 
policeman. So far as the individual is concerned, there are no other 
officials, and government has no other meaning. The Empire has 
been made, not by the Government, but by private enterprise. 
Chartered companies brought in India and British America; we 
observe the process, to-day, actively at work in Africa. Even 
Ireland itself was conquered and manacled, not by a king of Eng- 
land, but by a group of private adventurers, who surrendered their 
spoil to the crown for a price, just as the East India and Hudson 
Bay Companies were to do centuries after. This spirit of reliance 
upon individual initiative, which informs the entire English body 
politic, has worked wonders for the English people, though it is 
perhaps worth noting that almost all the schemes for social and 
economic reforms now clamouring for attention in England con- 
template some form of State interference with the individual. 

This English theory of every man for himself has also worked 
wonders for the Irish people—wonders of blight and calamity such as 
the world has seen nowhere else. The Celt isaclan-man. It is in 
his blood, and in the traditions and human atmosphere about him, 
which are stronger than blood, and which made the Geraldines of 
the thirteenth century and the Cromwellian colonists of the seven- 
teenth more Irish than the Irish themselves. Like other folk he 
has his strong qualities and his weak ones. The effort to make an 
Englishman of him was, all unconsciously, an effort to smash these 
valuable traits, and to force him into reliance upon the feebler and 
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more worthless ones. It stands now a confessed failure. Just in so 
far as the task of imposing English views and methods upon Ireland 
has been carried out, is Ireland a stunted, withered, and character- 
less thing. Take the single example of the land. A hundred years 
ago, when the landlord was a strictly Irish being, he certainly levied 
more ruinous rack-rents on his tenants than his great-grandson is 
allowed by the Land Courts to do to-day. But the tenants loved 
him as warmly as their posterity hate his descendants. Why ? 
Because he kept no elaborate system of ledgers and rent accounts, 
and neither perplexed his brains nor theirs with cold and alien cal- 
culations and arithmetical sums. When he needed money, which 
was often, he came down upon his people, and wrested from them 
what he could. The intellectual exercise involved was delightful to 
both parties. The tenant with the boldest imagination or the most 
convincingly wheedling manner got off lightest. Those whose 
inflexibility of fancy or lack of humour cost them money this time, 
swore to themselves they would have more ingenious excuses or 
fresher jokes on the next occasion. To neither class did it occur to 
dislike their landlord because he needed their money, and took what 
he could contrive to get of it. On his side, the thought of invoking 
the law’s assistance was rare; the idea of an eviction was unheard of. 
In good days and in bad he and his people stood together. 

To the well-ordered English mind, this was an absurd state of 
affairs. England is a rich island, where are gathered the spoils and 
plunder of five continents. Its people handle money freely, and are 
so familiar with wealth and its financial jargon that they measure 
men as well as things by money standards. Next door to them, and 
now Closely associated with them in a common governing body, were 
some people who had no proper notion of the meaning of money at 
all, and whose business affairs were in the most grotesque disorder. 
The landlords did not collect exact rents properly ; the tenants paid 
or did not pay, as the case might be, upon no known system of 
regularity. The whole relation between the two was uncommercial 
in the extreme, and must be clearly fatal to all hope of instilling 
into the Irish habits of individual independence and self-reliance. 
So the English system of fixed rents, and its corollary of lawyers, 
writs and evictions came in—and the ancient hearth-fires of clan 
loyalty, which had kept itself alive under every other adverse gale 
and pelting storm, went out. If some similar flame cannot be 
relighted, all the Home Rule bills in the world are so much waste 
paper. 

The Teutonic principle of government is adapted to people who 
enjoy and thrive under responsibility. The Celt has an inborn 
aversion to responsibility. He will help some one else to do the 
thing thaé other has in mind, and will help him with great zeal and 
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devotion, but he will not start to do the thing he himself has 
thought of. It is this which makes the Irishman such a natural and 
valuable soldier in active service. The same quality renders the 
Royal Irish Constabulary one of the most remarkable bodies of 
armed men in the world, and one which attracts plenty of recruits in 
spite of the political odium attaching to it. The service offers lots 
of action, a comfortable sense of discipline, and no responsibility. 
Mr. Parnell’s great political success in Ireland was due to the fact 
that he took the responsibility for everything on his own shoulders, 
and was not afraid to assert his mastery. He accomplished his ends 
with an astonishingly small amount of paper organization ; he was 
his own constitution, bye-laws, and rules, and that was what the 
people liked. All the numerous associations, leagues and federations 
which have been started in Ireland by men of Michael Davitt’s type 
of mind, with their elaborate paraphernalia of constitutions, regula- 
tions and the like, have withered away. Our national federation 
to-day has no real life in it. The Celt does not want a constitution. 
He wants a Man. 

The new Ireland, to justify the hopes of her sons, will have to be 
governed by a strong Ministry in what may be best termed a patri- 
archal fashion. In England the Government keeps its hands off. 
In Ireland there must be a wise and comprehensive laying on of 
hands. It is right enough that the strong man should walk alone, 
but Ireland is aninvalid. She needs nursing, support, and above all 
that confidence in those who have charge of her without which any 
battle for life is half lost. England will be asked to help in this 
work to a greater extent than is just now supposed. 

The nationalization of the railways of Ireland is the first and 
most obvious step. There is one proposition to take them over 
upon the terms of a guarantee in perpetuity to the shareholders of 
two-thirds of the ascertained average dividends of the past ten years. 
It seems a better plan for all concerned to deal with a capital sum, 
and make the lump purchase under the Ashbourne Act, with a 
4 per cent. sinking fund charge upon the earnings running for 
forty-nine years. ‘These are details. The essential things are to 
first sweep away the existing thirty-five or forty separate railway 
boards, official staffs, and organizations, and put the entire system 
under a single management, and to then secure that the service of 
that system shall be for the benefit of the country at large, instead 
of for a limited number of timid and non-public-spirited investors. 
I do not see how these ends can be attained without purchase. That 
they should be attained, and that speedily, is of the gravest import- 
ance. 

This beginning upon continental as opposed to British lines of eco- 
nomic policy must be followed in other directions. The State will 
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have to educate and train its people to. work profitably, and to super- 
intend and guide their choice of avocations and industries. The pre- 
cedents for certain phases of this paternal interference are furnished 
by Sweden and Denmark; for other models we must look to other 
countries. There will be much in these examples which is not 
adapted to Irish peculiarities, but experience will alone teach us 
this. The principle of patriarchal direction and supervision is all 
that I insist upon. 

Those who picture to themselves an Ireland of the future rich once 
more in great textile manufacturing industries do but dream visions, 
Under modern conditions, any competition with English and German 
manufacturing centres for the general market is out of the question. 
The mere question of operatives would settle this, if no other obstacles 
were in the way. In the experience of Lancashire cotton-spinners, 
it takes three generations to make a skilled workman. The Irish- 
man who arrives there from his native island never becomes an 
operative at all. His son enters the mill, but remains 25 per cent. 
behind the Lancashire workman of his own age. The grandson is 
the first to be the equal of the English spinners about him. There 
is no material in Ireland with which to man large factories, or to 
attempt any industrial activity in a large way, even if the Irish 
were a people fitted for existence in big manufacturing hives. The 
chance of Ireland’s doing something again in the textile line, where 
once she was almost pre-eminent, lies in the direction of quality and 
artistic design, The experiments of Mrs. Ernest Hart and others 
afford evidence that there is much talent of this sort latent in the 
people, and if its development can be kept away from the tempta- 
tion of apeing large factory methods, and confined to its proper 
character as a cottage industry, we may have here, not only a 
notable source of wealth, but a solution of the social problem, which 
presses heavily in the villages and small towns. 

Agriculture sorely needs advice and assistance of some sort. The 
Ashbourne Act and previous measures of the kind have created a 
multiplicity of small interests, which have come into existence just at 
a time when the biggest and best farming estates in the British 
islands are absorbing rather than earning money. No time need be 
spent upon the proposition that agriculture throughout the three 
kingdoms is passing through a long period of depression and loss. I 
do not know that it is worse in Ireland than elsewhere. But the 
new owners whom I have alluded to, who have entered upon that 
status without capital of their own, and with a smaller land-unit 
than Englishmen would deem safe, are in a peculiar predicament. 
They are entirely unable to improve their properties, and find it even 
difficult to keep them in cultivation, and there is no stronger power 
behind them to which they can turn for help. The waste and derelict 
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lands, always too large, are now increasing, because there is nobody 
who can do more than look out for his own, and there is in addition 
a marked falling off in the demand for agricultural labourers, owing 
to the owners’ poverty and efforts to economise by doing the work 
themselves, Here the paternal government at Dublin must step in 
with some helpful plan for the formation of local bodies to take the 
place, so to speak, of a rich and wisely generous over-landlord, and 
consolidate the energies of the small owners for the benefit of the 
district at large. 

The fisheries, the dairy interest, afforestation, the re-introduction of 
diverse small industries connected with the necessities of life—all 
these must be the charge of sympathetic and capable officials. They 
turn primarily, like so much else in Ireland, upon the question of 
education. There being fewer opportunities and less employment 
for clerks in Ireland than almost anywhere else in the world, it is 
characteristic of our topsy-turvy methods that the youth of Ireland 
should receive a peculiarly clerical education. Our schools turn out 
five bookkeepers for every book there is to keep. What is needed 
instead is technical education, not for the few but for the many, 
and not in the mechanism of highly-skilled trades so much as in the 
elementary, out-of-door avocations, by which a semi-pastoral people 
may most naturally live. 

Thus far we have dwelt upon the necessity for additional assistance 
to people who can to some extent help themselves. Turn now to the 
congested districts, where complete and abject helplessness is the 
rule. What is to be done here I frankly confess I don’t know. 

No economic rent exists. The people live in awful hovels, built 
upon or burrowed into a barren soil. They are not farmers at all, 
and have only the most rudimentary notions of tilling the ground. 
The men are labourers, who go about Ireland, generally with an 
annual harvest trip to England, finding work where they can. The 
holding about their hut suffices to grow some potatoes for the wife 
and children during their absence; perhaps also to pasture a calf. 
In one case out of twenty the holding may run to the keep of a cow. 
These people produce nothing, except the inferior potatoes for their 
own use. Their labour is sold, along with the calf. They buy at 
the village clothes, bread, tea, tobacco, and yellow meal. Money 
being scarce, and credits both long and risky, they pay for these 
commodities prices from 25 to 40 per cent. higher than those ruling 
elsewhere. Mr. Clements, a good landlord in Donegal, tried the 
experiment of purchasing at wholesale in Scotland a consignment of 
these common goods, bringing them to Ireland, and selling them to 
his tenantry at cost price, and I understand that the difference 
averaged fully one-third. But there is only one Mr. Clements, and 
there are many gombeen men. The peasants in the congested dis- 
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tricts are born in debt. They live and die in the bondage of a 
hopeless insolvency, often without ever tasting meat. 

How are they to be helped? The favourite theory of awhile ago, 
that the only necessary thing was to move them from the bad land 
to the good, is under a cloud just now. Mr. Parnell’s Land Migra- 
tion Company was a blank failure. Good land was obtained, and 
the peasants were brought to it, and there the trouble began. They 
were as ignorant of farming as so many Matabele, and they were 
quite as full of distrust of the Company managers who had assumed 
charge of them. Finally, if my memory serves me, some of 
them had to be evicted. At all events, the experiment collapsed 
entirely. 

Something has been heard lately of a plan put into operation in a 
district of Scotland answering in poverty of natural resources to our 
own west coast, by which all the small holdings of a parish, or whatever 
the unit may be, are grouped together and worked in common, the 
proceeds being divided among the villagers. We should like to 
know more of this experiment and its success. Something of the 
sort might serve in the Irish congested districts if it were managed 
with an eye single to the problem of teaching the people how to 
raise their own meal, vegetables, and milk, grow their own wool, and 
make their own clothes—in a word, raise themselves out of their 
limp dependence upon the village store-keeper. 

On all sides these difficult questions of how a native Government, 
in sympathy with the people, can breathe the breath of life back into 
the nostrils of Ireland, invite discussion and meditation. Quitting 
details, it seems to me broadly true that Ireland has suffered from an 
attempt to make her something not Irish, and that the only possible 
hope lies in finding for her a political structure and a social economy 
which are distinctly national. These may not be found, or being 
found, may fail to do good; but that failure will mean that there is 
no hope of any kind. Home Rule must involve a serious effort to 
Iibernicise Ireland, if it is not to be merely the Castle over again with 
another gatekeeper. The English must prepare their minds against 
the double shock of being asked to pay some of the bills for this 
renovation, and of seeing changes which will seem to them sheer 
retrogression. There will come up, for example, the advisability of 
encouraging the spread of religious agricultural orders, to take up 
the work of teaching husbandry to the people. No Protestant Irish 
gentleman, living in the Catholic parts of Ireland, would oppose this 
plan. On the contrary, his experience would prompt him to say that 
the more communities like that of the farmer Trappists at Mount 
Melleray there were in Ireland the better. But it can be imagined 
that a development of this nature would excite an outburst of Pro- 
testant indignation in Great Britain, and that Henry VIII. and 
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Thomas Cromwell would be invited to turn in their graves. Well, 
these distinguished and exemplary reformers must lie still. Ireland 
will be entering upon the task, not of vindicating and conserving the 
consistency of English history, but of striving to restore to her own 
people the forms of political and social life which belong to their 
own history and to the blood that isin them. The less interference 
she encounters in this delicate and onerous task the better for every- 
body. Ifshe succeeds, England will learn in time to be fond of her 
Celtic neighbour—a little nation which doesn’t do much business or 
make much money, but which affords no more trouble than Brittany 
does in France; which enjoys a curious kind of existence after its 
own fashion, contributes to the general British ensemb/e some pic- 
turesqueness and a great deal of fun, and is the finest recruiting 
ground in Europe. If she fails—but I would rather not think of 
that. 

Revolutions have a way of producing theirown men. It is by no 
means certain that the ministers who fifteen years hence will be 
administering the domestic affairs of Ireland from Dublin have as 
yet seen their names in any public print. For my part, it would not 
surprise me if their chief were the owner of some hereditary title 
now, and for a century back, openly associated with the hated English 
ascendancy. The Irish are a peculiar people. It was to be noticed 
only a week or two ago, when the Duke of Leinster died, how the 
most advanced Nationalist journals wrote solemnly of “ the dead 
Geraldine,” and dwelt almost lovingly upon the medieval pedigree 
and historical grandeur of the deceased nobleman, who was all his 
life a pronounced opponent of Nationalism. The antique and 
legendary appeals most powerfully to the Celt. Not even the 
Hebrew has a greater lust for genealogies. If a capable and good- 
looking Duke of Leinster, Marquis of Ormond, or even Lord Inchi- 
quin, should come along twenty years hence, with a popular national 
programme, and the cry of Fitzgerald, Butler, or O’Brien aboo ! it 
is quite likely that he might sweep all the existing politicians into a 
corner. 

But these are unhatched chickens. Of visible leaders, whom 
Irishmen talk and think about, Mr. T. M. Healy is at once the 
strongest and the weakest. A great English novelist somewhere 
describes a character as having a mind full of large ideas, so loosely 
packed that small ones grow in between. This might have been 
written for the member for North Louth. He isa man with the most 
unusual and baffling combination of qualities. He has not only a 
prodigious power of absorbing and memorizing facts, and seeing 
swiftly all the points of both sides of a case, but he possesses an 
inventiveness and constructive ability not often joined with these. 
This conjunction of talents has made him one of the four or five fore- 
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most men in Parliament, in the estimation of members who are 
considering strictly Parliamentary utility. But members who try 
to explain his high position inside the House invariably encounter an 
outside opinion of quite a different character, often bitterly hostile 
and contemptuous, and at its mildest regarding him in the light of 
an irresponsible comedian. No wrong is done the man in this. It 
s his own curious many-sidedness which is at fault. He has an 
exceptionally developed sense of humour which translates itself on 
his tongue into jests which are generally sub-acid, and sometimes 
vitriolic. He has no idea of withholding the jibes from any considera- 
tion of policy, though they wound his own side nearly as often as 
the other. These acrid pleasantries attracted attention early in his 
career, and the reporters looked out for them. To this day the habit 
exists of separating them from the context of his speeches, and serving 
them as plums by themselves. The reading public, seeing only 
these, form a judgment of the speaker accordingly, and get no notion 
that the speeches in their entirety are magazines of information, 
suggestion, and useful substance. He cannot, however, be classed as 
a rhetorician. His speeches are practical and unadorned toa degree. 
On the second reading of the Home Rule Bill in 1886, he made an 
effort at oratory, concluding with an apostrophe to Mr. Gladstone in 
the words of Isaiah: ‘“ How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings.” Probably any other man 
in the House might have used the quotation effectively. Upon Mr. 
Healy’s lips it irresistibly suggested a comic cartoon of the Premier 
traversing rocky crags with feet of exaggerated dimensions. 

Mr. Healy is very little of a politician in the ordinary canvassing 
and organizing sense of the word, and he has as small a measure of 
personal vanity and the self-seeking impulse as any man in public 
life. Although very generally esteemed among the Liberals in the 
House of Commons, he has remained, almost alone among the 
leaders of his party, entirely indifferent to the praise and blame of 
English newspapers. His interests and his energies have been 
steadily concentrated upon Ireland, and he unquestionably knows 
more about the practical problems with which she is confronted, 
and has a mind better fitted to deal with them, than any other of 
her public servants. 

On the other hand, he exhibits defects which, while they do not 
greatly militate against his usefulness as a private member of Par- 
liament, make it doubtful whether he is a possible executive minister. 
He is of an uncertain and irresolute temperament, equally prone 
to be betrayed by temporary provocation into displaying antago- 
nisms which really have no roots, and to find himself suddenly 
in a most sympathetic, not to say tender, mood towards those whom 
it was his settled resolve to fight to the death. These qualities are 
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picturesque, but they do not inspire confidence in followers enlisted 
for practical warfare. It may be, however, that responsibility would 
operate to pull the various and contradictory elements of his 
character more together. He is, at all events, perhaps because of 
these very complexities, the most truly Celtic man in Irish public 
life, with the possible exception of Lord Morris. He is one of the 
few who has studied the Irish language, and takes an intelligent 
interest in Irish archeology, 

Mr. Timothy Harrington is a man of a wholly different type, and 
just now of a vehemently opposed school of politics, but he is almost 
the only other survivor of Mr. Parnell’s group of young men, resi- 
dent in Ireland, who has any record of practical achievement. He 
isa man of much rude force of character, and possesses marked 
administrative ability. Itis he and not the Redmonds who repre- 
sent what vitality there is in Parnellism as a faction, and who is to 
be counted with in Ireland’s future politics. Mr. Thomas Sexton 
should not be forgotten. He has other qualities beside that of speech, 
which has given him rank among the great Parliamentary orators of 
his time, and these would carry him far and mark him as one of the 
obvious rulers of the new Ireland, if they were only united with a 
more robust self-confidence. 

The North has still its man to reveal. There is no one in the 
present delegation of Unionists, unless it may be Mr. G. W. Wolff, 
who is suspected of having more in him than has been displayed at 
Westminster. Much is said in a quiet way of Mr. Thomas Sinclair, 
who has been the moving force behind this year’s Ulster Demonstra- 
tions, and who is reputed to be the clearest-headed, most virile, and 
withal reasonable politician in Belfast. He has kept out of Parlia- 
ment—perhaps with a view to reserving himself for the Commons at 
Dublin. Ireland likes to think, too, that it counts among its assets 
a trained statesman like Lord Dufferin, and public-spirited men of 
birth like Lord Powerscourt and the Hon. Horace Plunkett, not to 
mention the two gentlemen with English titles of nobility whom 
Dublin affectionately thinks of, all politics apart, as the Guinnesses. 

But it profits little, at this carly stage, to canvass the names of 
men. What is more to the point is to begin to recognise that the 
logical outcome of Home Rule must be the reconstruction of Ireland 
upon distinctively Irish lines, and that the British mind should pre- 
pare itself for the revelation that omelettes are not made without 
breaking eggs. 
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MR. F. THOMPSON, A NEW POET. 


Mr. Francis Tuompson is a writer whom it is impossible that any 
qualified judge should deny to be a “new poet”; one altogether 
distinct in character from that of the several high-class mediocrities 
who, during the past twenty years or so, have blazed into immense 
circulation, and have deceived, for a while, many who have seemed 
to be of the elect among critics. And, unlike most poets of his 
quality, who have usually had to wait a quarter of a century or more 
for adequate recognition, this poet is pretty sure of a wide and imme- 
diate acknowledgment. A singular and very interesting history 
will convince thousands whom the rumour of it may reach, that he 
is an “extraordinary person”; the heroic faith in and devotion to 
the interests of his genius which, through long years, has been 
shewn by at least two friends, one of them a lady not inferior in 
genius to his own; his recognition of her helpfulness by a series of 
poems which St. John of the Cross might have addressed to St. 
Theresa, and which, had she not established by her own writings a 
firm and original hold on fame, would have carried her name to pos- 
terity in company with that of “ Mrs. Ann Killigrew” ; the very 
defects of his writing, which will render manifest, by contrast, its 
beauties, thereby ingratiating “ the crowd, incapable of perfectness” ; 
his abundant and often unnecessary obscurities, which will help his 
popularity, as Browning’s did his, by ministering to the vanity of 
such as profess to be able to see through millstones, are all circum- 
stances which will probably do more for his immediate acceptance 
by the literary public than qualities which ought to place him, even 
should he do no more than he has done, in the permanent ranks of 
fame, with Cowley and with Crashaw. 

Considering that these eighty-one pages of verse are all that Mr. 
Thompson has done, there would seem room for almost any hope of what 
he may do, but for one circumstance which seems to limit expectancy. 
He is, I believe, about thirty-five years old—an age at which most 
poets have written as well as they have ever written, and at which the 
faculty of “taste,” which is to a poet what chastity is to a woman, 
is usually as perfect as it is likely ever to be. It was Cowley’s incor- 
rigible defect of taste, rather than any fault of the time, that was 
responsible for the cold conglomerate of grit which constitutes the mass 
of his writing, though he was occasionally capable of ardent flights of 
pure and fluent verse ; and it is by the same shortcoming in Crashaw 
that we are continually reminded that what he would have us accept 
for concrete poetic passion is mainly an intellectual ardour. The 
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phraseology of a perfectly poetic ardour is always “ simple, sensuous, 
and passionate,’ and hasa seemingly unconscious finish from within, 
which no “ polish” can produce. Mr. Thompson, as some critic has 
remarked, is a ‘* greater Crashaw.” He has never, in the present 
book of verses, done anything which approaches, in technical beauty, 
to Crashaw’s “ Music’s Duel ”; but then Crashaw himself never did 
anything else approaching it; end, for the rest of his work, it has all 
been equalled, if not excelled, in its peculiar beauties as well as its 
peculiar defects, by this new poet. Yet there is nothing in his little 
book which can rightly be charged with plagiarism. The ideas, and 
to a certain extent the language and style, of true poets become the 
common property of the guild, and all that is demanded of them is, 
that they should improve or vary what they take from each other, so 
as, in some sort, to make it theirown. The greatest poets, and, in- 
deed, the greatest artists of all sorts, have been the greatest plagiarists. 
None knows how much Milton “ stole” but the man whose studies 
have been coextensive with ancient and modern literature, and every 
one who has spent a few months among the galleries and churches 
of Italy must have discovered that there is scarcely anything in 
Raffael’s work which is a// his own. 

The masculine intellect, which is the first constituent of all 
poetry having any pretentions to “ greatness,” and which has been 
so lamentably wanting in most of the poetry of the past generation, is 
as conspicuous and, alas, as predominant in Mr. Thompson’s poetry 
as it is in that of Crashaw and Cowley. The feminine element, 
which is as essential to perfect poetry as a crust is toa pie, is in 
insufficient presence. Profound thought, and far-fetched splendour 
of imagery, and nimble-witted discernment of those analogies which 
are the “roots” of the poet’s language, abound; but in the femi- 
nine faculties of “ taste,” of emotion that must have music for its 


rendering, of shy moderation which never says quite so much as it 
means, of quickness to “scent the ridiculous from afar,” of the 
dainty conscience which sets “ decorum ”’ far above all other duties 


and knows that in poetry the manner is much more important than 
the matter, since manner is beautiful in itself, whereas, without it, it is 
no matter what the matter may be since it fails to express itself with 
feminine fec/ing and perfection ;—in these qualities Mr. Thompson’s 
poetry is as often deficient as is that of his two eminent predecessors. 
Even the barest sublimity cannot be adequately rendered in poetry 
without some measure of the chaste and timid reticence of woman- 
hood. Mr. Thompson throws about him “handfuls of stars,” and 


swings the earth as “a trinket from his wrist”; but these are very 


cheap sublimities compared with /‘schylus’s 


‘* Slow is the wrath of gods, but, in the 
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It is wonderful that, with such a truly splendid command of lan- 
guage as is possessed by this poet, he should have thought it expedient 
to search the dictionary for words many of which are not only archaic, 
but really extinct and incapable of resurrection. It is no excuse for 
the use for such a word as “ cockshut-light ” that it has been once 
or twice used by Marlowe, or somebody, for “ twilight,’’ and there 
is still less excuse for Mr. Thompson’s abundant invention of entirely 
new words, which have not even the plea of being beautiful, but 
only that of being etymologically intelligible to those who know 
Latin. Only the very greatest poets have ever, so far as I recollect, 
succeeded in adding more than two or three new words to the 
language of English poetry; but Mr. Thompson's muse hatches 
them by the dozen, with the effect, in each case, of producing a 
shock of interruption, which spoils what might otherwise have 
been a delicate flow of thought and rhythm. One critic of note 
has condemned these inventions as “illiterate’’; but this is quite 
unjust. Mr, Thompson is a good Latin and Greek scholar, and his 
linguistic freaks are only too “literate.” 

I feel a personal and sort of proprietary interest in the metrical 
qualities of much of Mr. Thompson’s verse. Between the years 
1867 and 1877 I was mainly engaged in endeavouring to draw 
attention to the capacities of the iambic tetrameter with unlimited 
ceatalexis, which is commonly called the “ irregular ”’ ode, though it 
is really as “ regular” as any other English metre, and even much 
more so, if its subtle laws are truly considered and obeyed. Cowley 
succeeded, in his “ Pindarique”’ odes, in covering this metre with 
ridicule, from which the exceedingly few successful attempts of his 
successors to write in it have scarcely redeemed it. Even when 
their ‘‘motif” has been suitable and their language has possessed 
something of the purity and sweet austerity which this form of 
verse requires, the full meaning of its great range of pause—from 
that of the long-drawn sigh of two syllables to the passionate cata- 
ract of sixteen, in which pause altogether disappears—has not been 
understood by them, and in their “ irregular” odes, the pause has 
been almost always more or less accidental and motiveless, and has 
given its sentiment to the poetry instead of being the outcome of 
the sentiment. Another cause of failure has been the lack of the 
strong though severe initiative of passion the wind of which is suf- 
ficient to raise in this metre the appropriate billows of harmony, 
each growing out of the other with manifest inevitableness, from 
the beginning to the end. This metre affords incomparable faci- 
lities for the expression of a strong feeling, but it is not only dif_i- 
cult, but impossible to write worthily in it without such feeling. 
The metre must be the creation of passionate inspiration. All other 
metres have fixed laws, and one knows what to expect from them ; 
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but varied law implies varied motive, and, unless the motive be 
manifest, the metre becomes nonsense. 

Owing, again, to the peculiarly and essentially fluent character of 
this metre, it can hardly be used with full success by any poet who 
has not acquired, by long practice in simpler rhythms, that sense of 
metre which is rare even in very good poets, and that technical 
perfection of language by which alone he can avoid those defects, 
extravagances, or shortcomings of expression, every one of which is 
a disastrous check to the all-important and self-explanatory flow of 
the great and delicate rhythm. During the last fifteen years or so 
this measure, after its long disuse, has been attempted by almost every 
writer in verse; but nearly all have failed, as nearly all must fail : 
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who should endeavour to execute a sonata of Beethoven before 
they have learned to play the scales. Of all these modern experi- 
mentalists, Mr. Thompson is, to my thinking, the only one who has, 
in some large measure, succeeded, notwithstanding his want of practice 
and his occasional defects and redundancies of language. The ‘ Hound 
of Heaven” has so great and passionate and such a metre-creating 
motive, that we are carried over all obstructions of the rhythmical 
current, and are compelled to pronounce it, at the end, one of the 
very few “ great’ odes of which the language can boast. In a lesser 
degree this metre-making passion prevails in the seven remarkable 
pieces called “ Love in Dian’s Lap,” poems which Laura might 
have been proud and Lucretia not ashamed to have had addressed 
to her. 

The main region of Mr. Thompson’s poetry is the inexhaustible 
and hitherto almost unworked mine of Catholic philosophy. Not but 
that he knows better than to make his religion the direct subject of 
any of his poems, unless it presents itself to him as a human passion, 
and the most human of passions, as it does in the splendid ode just 
noticed, in which God’s long pursuit and final conquest of the resist- 
ing soul is described in a torrent of as humanly impressive verse as 
was ever inspired by a natural affection. Mr. Thompson places 
himself, by these poems, in the front rank of the pioneers of the 
movement which, if it be not checked, as in the history of the world 
it has once or twice been checked before, by premature formulation 
and by popular and profane perversion, must end in creating a “ new 
heaven and a new earth.” The spirit which is working this move- 
ment is not confined to the Catholic Church; indeed, its working is 
less cbvious there than it is in other less reticent communions. But 
nowhere is this movement going on at so rapid and even revolu- 
tionary a rate as it is in tongueless monasteries and in the hearts 
of many in the world who are wisely silent when it is not their 
singular and assured vocation to speak. Poetry of the very highest 
and most austere order is almost the only form in which the corol- 
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laries of the doctrine of the Incarnation, to which the deepest minds 
are now awaking, can be safely approached. Prose and the parish 
pulpit must yet, for a long while, persevere in 


‘* Smiting the brutish ear with doctrine hard, 
Wherein Truth strives to look as near a lie 
As can comport with her divinity ;” 


but the poet may speak with comparative boldness, because, as I 
have said elsewhere, there is little danger of his being believed or 
listened to, except by those who already know, as they only can know 
who have learned that nature (natura) is only “ about to be,” until, 
through grace, it comes to its glorious actuality. 


‘* By Grace divine, 
Not otherwise, O Nature, are we thine,” 


is the doctrine, not only of Wordsworth and great poets and theolo- 
gians, but it is known to be the truth by all who can read them and 
believe that they are never so near the fundamental realities of life 
as when, to the vulgar and unclean, they appear to be remote from 
them. Of the glorification and supernatural invigoration of all the 
human passions by control and continence the many know nothing. 
They go on burning the powder of human force in dishes, instead of 
in gun-barrels, and, in their estimates of life, they mistake wasteful 
blaze for effectual energy. 

Mr. Thompson’s poetry is “spiritual” almost to a fault. He is 
ulways, even in love, upon mountain heights of perception, where it 
is difficult for even disciplined mortality to breathe for long together. 
The Lady whom he delights to honour he would have to be too 
seraphic even for a seraph. He rebukes her for wearing diamonds, 
as if she would be a true woman if she did not delight in diamonds, 
if she could get them; and as if she could be truly seraphic were 
she not a woman. The crown of stars of the Regina Celi is not 
more naturally gratifying and becoming to her who, as St. Augustine 
says, had no sin, “except, perhaps, a little vanity,’ than the tiara of 
brilliants is to the Regina Mundi. Mr. Thompson is a Titan among 
recent poets; but he should not forget that a Titan may require and 
obtain renovation of his strength by occasional acquaintance with 
the earth, without which the heavens themselves are weak and 
unstable. The tree Igdrasil, which has its head in heaven and its 
roots in hell (the “ lower parts of the earth’’), is the image of the 
true man, and eminently so of the poet, who is eminently man. In 
proportion to the bright and divine heights to which it ascends must 
be the obscure depths in which the tree is rooted, and from which it 
draws the mystic sap of its spiritual life. 

Since, however, Mr. Thompson’s spirituality is a real ardour 
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of life, and not the mere negation of life, which passes, with most 
people, for spirituality, it seems somewhat ungracious to complain of 
its predominance. It is the greatest and noblest of defects, and 
shines rather as an eminent virtue in a time when most other Igdra- 
sils are hiding their heads in hell and affronting heaven with their 
indecorous roots. 

It is a sure sign, for those who want a sign, of the essential sound- 
ness of Mr. Thompson’s highest spiritual and poetical flights that he 
can write prose replete with the great and universally acceptable 
common-sense of genius. Nearly all true poets have written prose 
admirably, and with eminent and manly insight into matters well 
within an ordinarily cultivated comprehension; but I have seldom 
read prose more simple in style and more weighted with great good 
sense than has appeared, from time to time, with Mr. Thompson’s 
name, in two or three little-known periodicals. 

CoventRY PatTMoRE. 
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Ir may sound almost incredible to modern ears, but the evidence of 
antiquity seems to point to the fact that football was once played sim- 
ply for amusement. Innocent individuals, as soon as their day’s work 
was ended, met together to find exercise and relaxation in kicking 
about a ball. The pastime was a vigorous and healtliy one, and no 
doubt many energetic young townspeople looked forward annually 
with delight to their Shrovetide football match. As played in the 
streets the game must have been great fun, though the tumbling 
was hard, and shopkeepers did not approve of their windows being 
broken. Unappreciative mayors and corporations, however, who 
were too old to play themselves, stopped the custom, and such as 
desired to play were driven to satisfy their desires in meadows and 
parks. It has never been resumed, to the best of our knowledge, in 
the streets of any town: perhaps those who congregate in Trafalgar 
Square might find it more amusing than execrating the Home Secre- 
tary. 

Being primarily a game for boys it is not surprising to find that 
we owe football, as played in later years, largely to our English public 
schools. Indeed, the Rugby game by its very name discloses its 
origin. With considerable modifications it is still the game of Tom 
Brown and his contemporaries. But other schools played other 
games, differing considerably among themselves upon the quot 
homines tot sententie principle, yet mainly alike in one feature: 
they all encouraged the use of the feet more than Rugby and its 
imitators did, and regarded carrying the ball as scarcely appropriate 
either to its name or nature. To meet the views of such as asked 
for more footwork, more dribbling and kicking, the Football Asso- 
ciation came into being thirty years ago, and the great game of 
Association football began to be played. 

Before passing on to the development of these two different codes, 
about which nowadays practically all the football interest of the 
country congregates, we may briefly notice some quaint games 
still played at some of the famous nurseries of English ath- 
letes. It may be presumed, as space will not allow of explaining 
them at any length, that those for whom the subject has any attrac- 
tion are roughly familiar with the Eton, Harrow, and Winchester 
games. The most curious features about them are the peculiarities 
which they have acquired from circumstances connected with the 
grounds, or the customs of their own particular schools, as well as 
the very natural manner in which those who learn them young, and 
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afterwards play Rugby or Association football, carry into these games 
the good points and bad points of their own early training. At 
Eton a tree and a door, existing in days before goal-posts and nets 
and chalk lines were thought of, still do duty as goals in the Wall 
game which, in the opinion of good judges, is the outcome of passage 
football. In this curious pastime a very small ball is used, the size 
of which needs great accuracy in kicking. And, in the days when 
Old Etonians were a power in football, to see Dunn, or Macaulay, 
or Paravicini, or Kinnaird volleying or half-volleying an Associa- 
tion ball was quite remarkable. At Harrow, where the turf is very 
soft, a correspondingly heavy ball was used, while at Winchester 
the shape of the ground and a strange rule induced straight low 
kicking, a faculty which is very noticeable in Wykehamists when 
they are playing the Association game. 

It is, however, with other rules than these that we are concerned. 
Side by side the Rugby and Association codes have grown in popular 
favour, distancing all other kinds of football, until their rapid spread 
has become one of the strangest features in nineteenth-century 
athletics. 

We would prefer to trace the growths of these games, in the first 
instance, simply with brief reference to the way in which they are 
played in the football-field. Nobody can help wishing that this was 
the only light in which they may now be regarded, and that there 
were no other extraneous points to which reference must be made. 
But nothing can be gained by ignoring questions like the increase of 
professionalism, with all its attendant consequences, as it is upon 
these considerations that modern football is, and must be, chiefly 
judged. 

In Rugby football, for which an English Union was formed in 
1871, the old system of an unlimited number of players reduced 
itself first of all to twenty, and next to the conventional fifteen, nine 
forwards and six backs, or eight forwards and seven backs as the 
case may be. The first great alteration in tactics appeared at Oxford 
University in the years 1881 and 1882. Up to that date pure 
strength and pushing had won the day ; scrummaging was the great 
business, and, broadly speaking, the idea was to run till you were 
pulled down. It was left to the Oxford captain, Vassall, to immor- 
talise himself with a discovery which now looks quite simple, like 
all great inventions directly they are made. The plan was devised 
of breaking up the pack and of rapid hand-to-hand passing in the 
open. In addition to the novelty of this method of attack, there 
were certainly some wonderful exponents of the system in residence 
at Oxford about that time. Rotherham, Asher, Wade, and Tristram 
were great players, and even in 1884, with very bad forwards, they 
contrived to win all their matches but one, for as soon as they could 
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get the ball out of the scrimmage the halves and three-quarters took 
it up the ground and scored tries. As the pioneers of systematic 
combination Oxford were almost invincible for a time; then other 
clubs began to take it up and matters grew equal again. 

The next step was the introduction of far more scientific forward 
play. Much of this combination by the backs was split up by the 
very quick following up in the open by the forwards, who were on 
to their opponents before they could either move or pass. Coincident 
with this came a skill which improved even so dull and prosaic an 
occupation as pushing ; it does not seem at first sight as though you 
could push in more ways than simply for the opposite touch-line. 
But more acute forwards combined to push crookedly, and on the 
principle of less resistance, wheeled the scrummage and came out 
with the ball at their feet. This is, of course, mathematically, bound 
to be effective, so long as you bring the ball with you; when the 
other side take it with them, as they sometimes do, it is distinctly 
less advantageous. With the abolition of the old theory of holding 
the scrummage there came up forwards who “ wing,” as it is called. 
These men shine in the open, they dribble, they pass, they follow 
up, but some abuse them because they think that their shoving, pure 
and simple, is less energetic than it should be. In a contest where 
the burden and the heat of the day is so variously distributed it is 
difficult to pronounce a decision on such a point, except with the 
humble remark that somebody must shove. To the spectator of an 
English and Scotch match in 1892 at Edinburgh it looked as if this 
maligned species did much to bring about the victory of the visitors. 
At least, with no innuendo against the gentlemen named, the way in 
which the English forwards gained ground in the open, through 
the brilliancy of Woods, Evershed, and Bromet, impressed everybody 
present. Certainly three better forwards in the open could scarcely 
be imagined. That seems to be the latest movement in the game, 
considered as a game, namely, the necessity of something more than 
strength and weight among forwards. Dribbling with the feet, and 
swift open rushes, using the hands but little upon wet days when 
the ball is slippery : these are the most approved methods of winning 
matches. Wales has done much to show other countries how these 
things are done; if the successes of clubs like Cardiff and Newport 
are inquired into, it will be found that much is owing, in the latter’s 
case especially, to the attention they have paid to forward play. 

Perhaps the backs began to feel that in all this wave of progress 
they had lost some of their supremacy of a decade ago. At all 
events, from Wales there presently loomed upon the horizon a fourth 
three-quarter. Then the question of three or four three-quarters 
assumed in the eyes of mankind a vital interest of far greater mag- 
nitude than that of Home Rule, if politicians only knew it. Clubs 
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tried it, and gave it up. Clubs won their matches with four, and 
said that it was the right number; their defeated opponents main- 
tained that their forwards, their halves, their full-back, the referee, 
or anybody, except their three-quarters, had won them their match. 
It may be impartially stated that the system of four three-quarters 
has not yet been really proved a success; but that where four are 
played, they will probably be opposed by four. In the international 
struggle between England and Scotland, at Leeds, last March, only 
three were played, but this year Yorkshire seem to have finally 
adopted a fourth. Last season the Welshmen, the inventors of the 
four three-quarters, won all their international matches. 

The Association game has suffered fewer alterations so far as its 
tactics are considered. It was pretty soon in its history obvious 
that unselfish play paid upon the whole better than the plan which 
thought it best for each man to dribble until he was stopped. Yet 
it should not be forgotten that this combination can be palpably 
overdone at times. When it was first reduced to a nicety, chiefly 
by North Country clubs, such as the Blackburn Rovers, Aston Villa, 
and Preston North End, the systematic crossing soon carried the 
Association Challenge Cup away from London and into the pro- 
vinces. The sight was a very pretty one of man after man trans- 
ferring the ball to his next-door neighbour, and only very first-class 
backs could upset such combination. But this division of labour 
when in front of the opponents’ goal is often carried too far. One 
sees the modern eleven delicately touching the ball from one to the 
other at moments when a few steps and a sharp shot would be 
invaluable. It looks like civil warfare, to adopt an old play upon 
words, each player saying to his comrade, “Please kick the ball 
through the goal; I would not deprive you of the honour for 
worlds.” The irresponsible amateur, with an occasional swift drib- 
ble, coupled with long crossing, has been known ere now to be more 
effective than those who exhibit this refinement of unselfishness. 

There seem to be some truths, even in this age, which require 
to be impressed upon the understanding of the Association player, 
and it is always rather comforting to find that so advanced a science 
is not yet quite omniscient. Perhaps it is scarcely our province in 
these pages to offer advice, so we will not attempt it, contenting 
ourselves, in our capacity as critics, with noting two small points as 
curious. Very often, even in the best teams, the half-backs do not 
follow up nearly far enough. When their forwards go up they 
should be close behind to get the ball before the enemy can start a 
combined run down the ground. You can prevent a rush being 
started which, once begun, you will find uncommonly difficult to 
stop. The outside wing, also, has a pleasing habit, encouraged by 
the cheers of the crowd, of conducting the ball to the corner flag 
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vefore he begins to centre. He then puts in an admirable middle, 
which his companions are quite unable to take. It is far easier for 
him to centre when he is about twenty yards fiom the corner, though 
he will deprive himself of a little unmerited applause, and such a 
centre is about twenty times as easy for the man in the middle to 
take. One can scarcely believe that such trite theories of success 
escape the notice of some of the most famous clubs in the British 
Isles. However, setting aside trifles like these, it may be said that 
science and skill have been brought to a distinctly high pitch in 
modern Association football. 

These words have been written as an attempt to give a short 
sketch of both the Rugby and the Association game as they ought 
to be played everywhere, and are played in some places. The logical 
position of a game in human existence is to get amusement, exercise, 
and enjoyment out of it. Certainly, speaking theoretically, the last 
thing a man ought to expect to get out of a game is money. We 
work in offices or banks, or breweries or law courts, for our money, 
and we spend a certain portion of what we earn there upon the 
amusements of our leisure hours, That, of course, is the ideal point 
of view, and it carries us back to the very old days when large 
crowds and the sixpenny gate were not yet discovered. We may 
picture to ourselves the members of some ancient cricket club, 
playing together for sheer love of the game, challenging neighbour- 
ing towns and counties, and enjoying themselves to the utmost. 
Then crowds began to collect to watch their deeds of prowess, and 
soon, either because they desired to exclude spectators, or in that 
money-getting spirit which is seldom absent from human enterprise 
they enclosed their ground and charged all who wished to see them 
play sixpence each. Enthusiasts readily paid the sum and the club 
coffers filled rapidly. 

Continuing the parable, we come to the time when the first amateur 
demanded his expenses. He found his cabfare to the ground annoyed 
him, because he had less money to buy cigars with. It does not 
seem to have occurred to him to choose cricket before his cigars, so 
he decided to make the committee pay for his cricket. Well, being 
a valuable batsman, and one whose services they could not spare, 
the club agreed to pay his expenses. The next man was bold enough 
to ask for a sovereign a match, and they paid him also. And so the 
thing went on. 

It is, we submit, distinctly advisable, according to the present 
development of athletics, that a man’s expenses should be paid. The 
great rivalry between club and club, or county and county, is a good 
thing for games; it stimulates interest in them and keeps them alive. 
A cricketer may not wish or find it convenient to play for his county ; 
he would much sooner play elsewhere. If his county want him to 
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play, and he patriotically consents, by all means let the club pay his 
railway fares and his hotel bills. It is not fair to throw extra diffi- 
culties in his way. Indeed, do the same for all your team and no 
harm is done at all. Moreover, whatever the game be, the conditions 
of his touring ought to be the same as they would be if he paid his 
own bills. The small taunts levelled at amateurs because they travel 
comfortably and stay at comfortable hotels are utterly beside the 
point. If you pay your team’s expenses, it simply means that your 
club are entertaining them as they would entertain themselves. Their 
circumstances in life enable them when they go on their own account 
to live at a certain rate. The club becomes an individual for the 
time and acts the host to them in a fitting manner. This is the 
reasonable theory of the payment of expenses. 

The professional element at cricket has indisputably been a suc- 
cess. For one thing, the natural gifts by which proficiency is to be 
attained in cricket are rarely met with; so that there never is and 
never will be any great glut of professionals. There is far more to 
be learnt in cricket, and a professional is well fitted to teach it. We 
would have added that cricket is the sole game, pace Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton’s tennis and Mr. John Ball’s golf, where the amateur and 
professional meet as fairly equal in point of skill. But indeed at 
football, under Association rules, as we shall presently endeavour to 
show, there is not that supremacy of the professional that is gene- 
rally supposed. Whatever reasons may be given, the professional 
at cricket was, most unfortunately for football, a success, and argu- 
ing perhaps from this analogy, with no regard to the difference in 
the nature of the games, he was introduced into Association football, 
where he is not a success at all. 

Awaking, then, from our vision of what the finest game ever 
played might be, we are brought rudely face to face with what it is. 
In the south of England, except in one or two places, at the public 
schools, and at the Universities, the great winter game is still a 
pleasant means of enjoyment. In the north of England it is nothing 
but the vastest and the shoddiest of money-making concerns. 

These are strong terms, but they are not too outspoken if they 
nerve the Rugby Union officials to maintain their admirable efforts 
in the cause of keeping their game at all hazards absolutely free 
from the taint. Not the most ardent of democrats can admire the 
effect of the people upon Association football. Those pampered 
members of society, the British lower classes, can apparently only 
regard any form of sport as it assists them to make money. It was 
an ill day for the game when the northern labourer diverted his 
attention from quoits and rabbit coursing and pigeon flying, and 
turned it to football. 

One of the leading professional teams is that one which calls itself 
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Sunderland ; it plays fine football, and is just the same as all other 
professional teams, except for the fact that it is of rather later 
growth. You go and watch a match there, and see the worthy 
citizens gather in their thousands to roar themselves hoarse over 
the goal-kicking of a number of mercenaries from the Lowlands of 
Scotland, hired at enormous expense to come and do battle for an 
English town club. They are all in receipt of big salaries, which 
make them rather interesting to look at, and they certainly play 
well; but as to representing the superiority of Sunderland, they do 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Vanderbilt or Colonel North could com- 
mand an equally fine eleven, at a few days’ notice, by simply 
planking down sufficient money, in any little village in England. 

It was a mistake originally in 1871 to introduce an Association 
Cup, for, while such an inducement is good enough for good sports- 
men, upon certain minds it has a very bad effect. The game should 
be played for its own sake and for no other reason whatever. Never- 
theless in past days the cup did much to popularise the game, if that 
can be called a service. Afterwards so intense was the excitement 
produced in certain neighbourhoods by the prospect of winning a 
cup, that, although two or three cups had been introtluced in every 
county, the maw of the pot-hunter remained yet unsatisfied. It 
was stated that any club after being cut out of the cup competition 
found existence flat, stale, and unprofitable; friendly games had not 
any attraction for them, They staked their all upon a cup tie, and, 
if beaten, they pined, like Alexander, only with a precisely different 
reason, that there were no more worlds to conquer. Therefore the 
excitement was, so to speak, diluted throughout the whole season, 
and a baneful institution called the League sprang up. There are 
sixteen clubs in the League who play home-and-home matches with 
each other from September to April, and the one who gets most 
marks wins a cup or medals or something equally fascinating. They 
register all their professionals with immense care, and have trans- 
fer forms and all sorts of strange methods of keeping their own 
players or annexing somebody else’s. During the summer their 
officials devise methods by which they can buy up the services of 
some particularly skilful forward or back, or else they go into Scot- 
land stalking promising young players. Among the agenda of an 
approaching meeting may be seen a proposition that no player in 
any League club shall receive more than an income of £140 a year. 
As the modern football enthusiast is neither a curate or an assistant 
schoolmaster it is popularly supposed that he will not accept this 
starvation wage ; £200 or £250 per annum has in many cases been 
paid to some particularly efficient player. 

The effect of such a state of things upon the young men of 
England, or rather Scotland, is not likely to be entirely satisfactory. 
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The idle apprentice will be a warning to posterity no longer. His 
culpable habits of playing football on the village green when he 
ought to be doing his work will be rewarded by a princely income 
instead of being appropriately ruinous. Nor, to speak more seriously, 
is the profession a good one. It is perfectly true that the necessity 
of strictly temperate living, which is essential for good condition, is 
an admirable discipline. We make no reflection whatever upon the 
morals of the class about which we write; but the young professional’s 
time of affluence begins too early and ends tooearly. From eighteen 
to eight-and-twenty he is in demand and can fix his own price, but 
increasing years lessen his activity and at thirty his occupation will 
be gone. If the present system allowed a youth to work at his trade 
on five days of the week and play for money on Saturday afternoon 
in the neighbourhood or near it, there would be far less to be said 
against it; but to take him from his surroundings, make him devote 
ten years of his life to the sole pursuit of a game, and then turn 
him out of doors in the prime of life absolutely ignorant of all means 
of making his living except by the profession which now dismisses 
him—this is a proceeding to which students of sociology might with 
some reason take exception. 

It will be well, in fathoming the effect on the game itself of pro- 
fessionalism, to turn again to Rugby football, whose officials still 
often hear the cry from the north begging g them to legalise the profes- 
sional. When six or seven years ago the movement arose in favour 
of paid football, to which the Association gave way, the Rugby 
Union stood firm and refused to listen to it. “They had, as we shall 
presently notice, certain causes which assisted them in this, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that they may long maintain their steadfast 
attitude. But some unpleasantness has crept into their circles also, 
through the wilful blindness of men who should be able to see far 
more clearly. Only this year we find a great club like the Hudders- 
field Club proved guilty of veiled professionalism. Their punish- 
ment was milder than their deserts, and their suspension compara- 
tively brief. Granting that they were mistaken, the quasi-sympathetic 
attitude of the Yorkshire Union is infinitely more significant and 
objectionable. Surely the Rugby Union professional would be the 
most appalling character seen in England since the Mohocks. A 
man who collared us for his daily bread would be perfectly unbear- 
able. As it is, many new penal laws have had to be introduced for 
the benefit of those intellects whom the excitement of the game 
leads into very questionable tactics. There is no adherence to tra- 
dition in the offside play which is so prevalent that measures are 
taken te stop it. Can no game be played fairly and honestly ? 

In Association the result to the game is proportionately more 
disastrous as its own resistance to modern views has been weaker. 
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The lower-class player is the greatest adept at breaking the laws 
when the referee is not looking. If he only gave half the ingenuity 
and attention to keeping the rules that he does to trying to evade 
them, the game might yet be tolerable. There was a well-known 
man once who invented a machine for splitting florins, cutting a 
thin sheet of silver from the centre, and then sticking them together 
again. Out of the silver which he collected in this way he coined 
new florins for himself, which was very dishonest but very clever. 
On football grounds we may say, trite though it be, Si monwmentum 
requiris, cireumspice. A line is now drawn twelve yards from each 
goal, from which a free kick is taken when any particularly dirty 
trick of the tripping or pushing order is done by a defender of the 
goal. The penalty is severe, for a score is likely to result, but not 
a bit too severe. Some years ago it was openly stated that any 
North Country back always tripped up Cobbold when he got past 
them, as he often did. A free kick was of course given, but fifty 
free kicks were less dangerous than letting Cobbold have a shot at 
goal: there was truth in the remark, though the innocent southerner 
would have run after him. 

The crowds are a great danger and disadvantage to football. A 
game is a very stirring sight to see, and the impetuous mob are not 
always judicious observers of it: it is overmuch for their nerves 
sometimes. Asa rule they do not go to see football: they go to see 
their own side win, and that is all they care about. Swarms of 
ragged urchins hoot and yell at anything, however objectionable, 
that tickles their fancy. They know nothing whatever of the game. 
Charging, done fairly and straightforwardly, was once part of foot- 
ball; now it has come to such a pitch of unfairness that any 
symptom of it is punished in the North as rough play. A mob of 
any kind is always absolutely the most foolish and worst judge of 
any given question. Consequently the practice of mobbing the 
referee, though pleasant and humorous, is not by any means a 
logical one. 

And are the players themselves, these highly-paid athletes, so 
much better than their predecessors? They do not look it. The 
finest expositions of the game as it should be played ever witnessed 
were the displays of Preston North End four or five years ago. And 
a little before that time Cambridge University had a wonderful trio 
of forwards in Cobbold, Lindley, and Spilsbury. When they were 
in form they traversed the field in a way which it would take much 
to surpass. And they were all most brilliant shots at goal, a science 
at which the professional is not as universally good as he should be. 
Nowadays, in the rush of many players from everywhere to every- 
where, the identity of our football giants in the north is rather forgot- 
ten. They seem at a kind of dead level of excellence, and their names 
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escape the spectator. But to notice a very small number among for- 
wards, Campbell, Oswald, Goodall, Bassett, and Southworth as indi- 
vidual players would shine in any game, or at any period of the 
game’s history. 

Individuals apart, that famous amateur club, the Corinthians, can 
still win matches against any team. With their best side, on a good 
ground and day, no judge would stake a shade of odds against them, 
though their opponents were Sunderland, or Everton, or Aston 
Villa. They are, of course, the pick of the southern amateurs, but, 
again, they lack the constant practice and playing together which 
go so far to win matches. Excepting them, no other amateur team 
can really hold its own with professional elevens. The Universities 
sometimes win, but only rarely, and the Casuals, on their northern 
tour, often fight bravely and well. 

Nor, purely as a financial business, is the outlook thoroughly pro- 
mising. There are rumours of much bankruptcy iv the air, and 
lately we read in a football paper of a club that had to part with its 
players very cheaply. In a closely-shuttered apartment their services 
were signed away by impecunious officials, and, no doubt, though 
the details of the transaction did not transpire, there was a con- 
siderable reduction upon taking a quantity. The receipts of a 
club are very large—perhaps £2,000 or £3,000 a year—but the 
expenditure is almost always equally great. The professional is 
an expensive luxury, and the secretary has to be paid. <A high 
authority upon football finance, in lamenting the heavy expenditure 
of clubs, gives the average wage of a professional player as £3 per 
week in the winter, and £2 per week in the summer. Four years 
ago a club paid during the summer £75 in retaining fees. The 
summer wages of the same club are now no less than £9590. 
This, it should be remarked, is the remuneration of professionals 
during the months when the game is not being played at all. 

Occasionally matches are played for charity ; and this is a most 
excellent notion. It would be a first-rate plan if all the professionals 
were packed back to Dumbartonshire, only local talent were employed, 
and the profits all given to charity. Let a good residential qualifi- 
cation be introduced, and a town, for instance, like Burnley play 
Burnleyites in its football team. Matches would soon become equal, 
and it would be a veal test of whether a town was good at football, 
not a test of whether it was rich. We commend the suggestion to 
Mr. Macgregor’s notice, and we could forgive him that acme of 
athletic horrors, the League, if he would adopt it. 

The politics and economy of football differ considerably. In 
Rugby the amateurs have held their own, chiefly because, first, a 
certain proportion of northerners still side with the South; secondly, 
because they have the terrible experience of the Association to teach 
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them what not to do; and thirdly, because their amateurs are not so 
apathetic as Association amateurs were. So they fought and won 
the day. But the victorious citadel of amateurism requires to be 
vigorously defended, and the North and South should combine to 
hold it, vigorously expelling any club from the Union that directly 
or indirectly favours money-making at the game. The legislation of 
Messrs. Budd, Maclaren, and Rowland Hill, to mention some names 
that rise to the memory, with no idea of making invidious distinc- 
tions, was at the critical moment admirably strong. They look 
down now from a great height upon the sister code. 

The Association, on the other hand, is now absolutely in the hands 
of the professionals. At present there are about forty-eight members 
and officers composing the council, and of these, three-quarters, 
many of whom are paid officials, are representing hotbeds of pro- 
fessionalism. Many of these men make their living out of the game, 
and are dead against the South. The poor member who is still mis- 
guided enough to wish for the old régime finds no sympathy in such 
an assembly. How can he when he, fighting only for his own 
amusement, is faced by men to whom the game means bread-and- 
butter and first-class railway fares? The South were undoubtedly 
weak and apathetic when the pinch came, and now they suffer for it. 
Legislation is carried on upon strictly commercial considerations. 
Grounds where some luckless referee has had his head smashed in 
ought to be closed for months and years. Nobody ought ever to 
play there again when such a revolting occurrence disfigures the 
game. But the loss of gates means ruin to a club; hence arise 
hesitations and compromises, ridiculously ineffective for stopping 
such practices. 

The evil which has been done no whitewashing can ever undo—at 
least, not for along time. A return to amateurs would too often mean 
an accompanying sprinkling of all the evilg learnt under the xgis of 
professionalism, The Association at present permits the professional 
to turn amateur again, with a speediness of conversion which the 
Salvation Army alone can rival. An application at the right time 
and a five-shilling fee (which out of his wages the most reckless pro- 
fessional might save without much self-denial), and behold, the 
professional steps out a pure and high-minded amateur. ‘There 
seems too much probability of these catechumens experiencing the 
customary fate of those who touch pitch. 

As regards what people term the “ brutality ” of the game, there 
is a good deal of exaggeration current. Fatal and severe accidents 
occur, but the game is played by such enormous numbers of men 
and boys every week that this is scarcely a matter of wonder. To 
the organically sound there is not much attendant danger. As 
played by professionals the game is not a bit rougher than when 
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played by amateurs. The most perilous team to play against are 
violent and unskilled exponents of it, who kick you freely anywhere 
and everywhere. It should not be forgotten also that ignorance on the 
part of the victim himself is too often the cause of his coming to grief. 
If a boy or young man plays with men heavier than himself, and 
knows nothing of the game, he rushes in where warier combatants 
fear to tread, and gets trodden upon himself. The Association game 
is far more severe upon ankles and knees than the Rugby code. At 
the latter you get knocked about, and knelt on, and scratched, but 
you are not so likely to get kicked. All healthy boys ought to learn 
football, despite the letters of indignant parents to the Times, who 
lament its roughness. It is hard exercise, and risky for weak con- 
stitutions, but compulsory football has done far more good than 
harm, and turned out many more lads fit and strong than it has ever 
injured. 

In America the game has not taken nearly such firm root as in 
England. The Association rules are played in the neighbourhood 
of Chicago, and there was some talk during the past summer of a 
Corinthian eleven visiting the Exhibition and playing against the 
local clubs. In Canada and the parts of the States near it Associa- 
tion is also in vogue. Rugby rules are played in the New York 
district and in one or two other towns. Regarding the country 
generally, both codes have very few followers. 

Beyond this football is almost entirely confined to the colleges, 
who play a game evidently founded on Rugby, but altered in a great 
many respects. It isa much more severe game, and the attendant 
excitement is the cause of very numerous and serious casualties. A 
rule, which sounds rather bloodthirsty, exists, allowing a fresh man 
to take the place of a disabled one, but it does very little to prevent 
the recurrence of accidents. The inter-collegiate championship 
awakens immense interest, and enormous crowds collect. As many 
as thirty thousand collect to shout for the Yale or Harvard or 
Princeton heroes, and very rarely is a game contested without a 
player or two being carried off the field. The Spartan mother, 
exhorting her sons to come back borne on their shields rather than 
without them, ought to find many imitators among American ladies 
at the present day. 

Indeed, these mighty games sound very like a more real style of 
fighting. In addition to being the talk of the neighbourhood, the 
combatants themselves arrange the strategical measures beforehand 
with great nicety. The principles of warfare are all concerted in 
the study ; the forwards are told exactly what tactics to adopt, and 
suitable instructions are given to the backs. A sagacious general 
plays the part of a Marlborough or a Napoleon in arranging his plan 
of campaign. The players learn for each good match a system of 
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calls, the mastering of which, it is said, entails upon the American 
student more mental exertion than getting through his examina- 
tions. Such sacrifices will youth make in a noble cause. 

All this attention and interest are not a bad thing, though it is 
a pity that extreme roughness should be so prevalent. Surely 
some modification of the laws might allow of equal vigour and 
bravery with less scope for being maimed and injured. It is not 
the province of a rightly-constituted game to seriously endanger 
life and limb. This principle English football has always recog- 
nised, and all who play it, while they expect tumbles and hacks, 
indulge a reasonable expectation of survival. 

To return, in conclusion, to the British Isles and our own foot- 
ball, It may be thought by some advocates of the present state of 
things that we have sung in too pessimistic a strain of the 
deterioration of the game. While for our own part we openly state 
that nothing in our opinion could be more completely objectionable 
than Association football as it is now played in the north of Eng- 
land, we are quite willing to admit that we represent one point of 
view and one point alone. We only speak as the mouthpiece of 
those who follow and love all healthy games for their own sake. 

We lament as players of football and not as spectators of it. It 
seems to be the prevailing idea that our English games are played 
entirely on account of the public; we are supposed to defer to the 
wishes of the crowd—to do as the crowd bids us. If the multitude 
who come to watch cricket think that our batsmen do not hit enough 
they yell at them lustily, desiring them not to play steadily, as 
careful play is not so interesting to watch. That is the typical atti- 
tude of the public towards athletics. In point of truth their position 
is utterly anomalous. We owe a certain amount of improvement in 
games to them, but they have been the cause of introducing so much 
that is bad that they have clearly no right to dictate to us as they 
do. They were first admitted to watch cricket and football on suffer- 
ance, and it is their money that has induced all the evil. The 
professional element is, no doubt, dependent upon their support, but 
the amateur is far above it. Yet they howled and hooted when Mr. 
Key at the Oval stopped the ball with his pads; they took his action 
as a personal insult; yet what right had they to object? Mr. Key 
was at liberty to play exactly as he liked. You might as well, when 
you visit Chatsworth with a party of tourists, complain to the Duke 
of Devonshire that his furniture was not properly arranged. 

All who play are, we are sure, most willing and anxious that 
everybody who wishes should come and watch games. The 
presence of spectators makes us play up harder, and the interest 
they take in what we play is good for both themselves and us. But 
those to whom the highest traditions of English athletics are precious 
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38 FOOTBALL. 
urge upon them, with all due deference, that it is not solely upon 
their account that we play. 

We are withal strong supporters of that good-fellowship which 
makes all classes equal in the cricket or footbali field. It has done 
a great deal for the country and the people. We would not have 
anybody debarred from joining in these pursuits from want of means. 
If clubs have surpluses let them pay the expenses of men who are 
anxious to play and cannot afford to. Further, let us have our 
professionals, if you will; but, for the sake of all that is fair, do not 
let this distinctly lower element override the whole of a game. 

All its worst evils are to be seen in football. The thing was and 
is vilely done. The high scale of payment; the wholesale importa- 
tion from distant parts; the absence of any qualification—are evils 
which have resulted in a rush for the spoil, bound to cause any game 
whatever to deteriorate. 

Without going so far as to assert that Association football is abso- 
lutely ruined, we do assert that it is relatively ruined., The amateur 
and the professional cannot amalgamate and exist together; that is a 
most obvious truth. A young man, leaving Charterhouse or West- 
minster, where he has played football weil and learned to like the 
game, is _set down, after his school-days, in the north of England. 
Some years ago he would have happily done battle for some football 
club in his own town, and played many a pleasant game. He now 
finds the town filled with Scotch professionals and paid officials, call- 
ing themselves the Puddlethorpe Club, and flattering themselves 
that they have improved football. The young amateur is left out in 
the cold and takes to playing golf, or perhaps learns Rugby rules. 

That is the class for whom professionalism has absolutely and 
completely ruined football. Those who play games simply because 
they are games may be a very unimportant section of the community, 
but, taking them all round, they have deserved well of English 
athletics in the past. It seems at all events hard upon them that 
they should be thrust aside and elbowed out of one of the best of all 
games by more advanced thinkers who descry profits to be netted in 
the background. 

The best that we can hope is that the present high pressure may 
work its own destruction, and that it may yet be permitted us to see 
the arena occupied by those who play football for honest enjoyment, 
and not by those who lower it to a sordid struggle for salaries. If 
the professional ceases to be, some of us at least would not break our 
hearts; and if the present conduct of affairs be merely altered we 
have at least this consolation, that it can scarcely become worse 
than it is. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 
THE LADY ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


THe report just issued by the four lady assistant commissioners, 
Miss Orme, Miss Collet, Miss Abraham, and Miss Irwin, constitutes 
the first attempt on the part of Government or any other agency to 
make a systematic inquiry in the conditions of women’s industrial 
work in this country. It comes at a timely moment, for the public 
mind had become agitated upon the subject of women’s labour, and 
in the absence of exact information the heated discussions which took 
place upon platforms and in the press were deprived of any value as 
a means of forming a just opinion. It is certain, too, that whatever 
direction social progress may take, the position of women in the indus- 
trial world, bound up as it is with the question of the home and the 
welfare of the coming generations, must receive much closer attention 
in the future, both from social reformers and from legislators, than 
it has done in the past. We must welcome the report, therefore, 
as the first solid contribution to the study of a great question which is 
destined to become still greater. It would be unreasonable to expect 
a final answer upon all the points raised ; but a careful study of the 
report justifies the conclusion that the inquiry has in the main been 
carefully and ably carried out. 

In her introductory letter, Miss Orme, the senior assistant commis- 
sioner, remarks that the ladies engaged upon the inquiry “have 
endeavoured to confine themselves to the statement of facts observed 
and the evidence given during the course of their investigations,” 
excluding ‘expressions of opinion upon legislative and other mat- 
ters.”” By the adoption of this self-denying ordinance the judicial 
weight of the report is greatly increased, but the task of drawing 
general conclusions from the whole is rendered proportionately hard. 
If the results of the inquiry are to be made available to the general 
public, however, the attempt must be made, as few persons will take 
the trouble of reading through a Blue Book. 

The field of inquiry marked out for the commissioners included the 
great textile trades of the North, the hardware, pottery, white lead, 
and hosiery of the Midlands, besides a host of miscellaneous industries 
in London and the provinces; the work of dressmakers and mil- 
liners, shop assistants and barmaids; also general reports on 
women’s work in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, which can only be 
briefly noticed here. Their instructions included an inquiry into 
the wages of women compared with those of men, alleged grievances 
of the women, and the effects of employments upon health, morality, 
and the home. In each case investigations were to be made on the spot. 
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It will be advisable to take the heads of the inquiry in order, and 
to indicate the conclusion to which the main body of the evidence 
appears to lead. First, then, as to the relative wages of men and 
women, a subject to which particular attention has recently been 
drawn. Upon this point the report establishes certain facts with 
tolerable clearness. Briefly stated, the conclusion to be drawn from 
the evidence is, that wages of men and women correspond on the 
whole to their respective positions in the ranks of labour, and that 
the lower wages of women are due in nine cases out of ten to their 
inferior skill. In most of the trades inspected there is little 
evidence of women’s employment in any of the more skilled depart- 
ments, if we except decorative work in the potteries, which is an 
artistic rather than a purely industrial occupation, and the highest 
class of mantle, dressmaking, and millinery work. In the weaving 
sheds of the Lancashire cotton mills, however, a somewhat excep- 
tional condition of things is found. ‘‘ Unlike Yorkshire,” writes 
Miss Abraham, ‘all weavers are paid alike, and men and women do 
the same work. Many women in Lancashire earn as weavers about 
24s. a week all the year through, whereas in Yorkshire 18s. a week 
is an exceptional wage for women weavers, and is seldom maintained 
for any length of time. The wages of weavers in Lancashire, men 
and women, when in full employment, are equal on an average to 
those of the best men weavers when in full employment in the 
highest-paid district of Yorkshire’? Upon the cause of this equality 
in work and wages the report is silent; it can hardly be doubted 
that it is strongly connected with the existence of the powerful and 
catholic trades unions which admit, and have long admitted, women on 
equal terms with men, thus banding the whole body of the operatives 
together in a strong phalanx. The Yorkshire unions, though admit- 
ting women, are much less firmly organised. In most other trades 
women are only employed on the less skilled operations, and are paid 
accordingly. They are unwilling, it is said, to serve a long appren- 
ticeship, and are satisfied when they have learnt enough to enable 
them to earn a moderate wage. Thus Miss Abraham reports of the 
watch manufacture : “ Women are employed to a slight extent only 
upon skilled work, and where they have reached the higher branches 
it is in most cases only a lower division. For example, in dial- 
painting women receive 15s. to 18s. a week for laying on the colour 
and marking the seconds, whereas men, for the more skilled work of 
drawing and marking out the figures, receive 40s. Women are 
employed at engine-turning and shield carving, both skilled work, at 
which men are also employed, and receive 20s. and 25s. For these 
employments respectively, men are paid at the same rate, but earn 
considerably more”; the men, as explained further on, working 
longer hours. “‘ Except in these departments attempts to promote 
women to skilled work have failed. Their average wage of 10s. to 
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12s. a week scems sufficient for their needs. Most of those employed 
are young girls, who pay their parents ds. a week for board and 
lodging, and use the balance of their wages as dress and pocket- 
money.” ‘This passage gives a fair epitome of women’s work and 
wages. Their position of semi-dependence in a family makes them 
ready to accept a wage that would be insufficient for an independent 
life, and they are indisposed to acquire the skill which would enable 
them to earn more. In Bristol, Miss Collet writes (p. 36), that a 
girl twenty-one years of age working in a tobacco factory earned on 
an average 9s. a week, paid 5s. a week to her mother for board and 
lodging, and “ seemed quite content with her low wages”; another 
girl “ was twenty years old, and only earned 7s. 6d. a week. She 
lived at home and paid her mother 4s. a week, and like the previous 
witness, evinced no discontent with her wage.” The expectation of 
marriage acts in the same direction, and the standard thus set 
becomes the standard for those also who are entirely dependent upon 
their own exertions for a livelihood. 

The report produces less evidence of direct competition between 
men and women for the same work than might perhaps have been 
expected; the reason being chiefly that Miss Abraham’s remark 
about the Yorkshire woollen manufacture applies to the majority of 
other industries as well;—‘ the work is recognised as belonging 
exclusively to one [sex] or the other.”” Where men and women are 
employed on the same work ata different wage, the difference is 
generally to be accounted for by want of skill or muscular strength 
on the part of the women which renders them, in some cases, 
unable to get through the same amount of work, or, in others, 
to perform some part of the process, for which help has con- 
sequently to be provided. Thus in fustian cutting (p. 141), 
“ men and women are paid at the same rate, but men earn about 
twice as much as women because of their greater strength,” 
for ‘while women are unable to cut more than one piece at a 
time, men can cut two pieces without difficulty.’ Miss Irwin 
states that in a Scotch vulcanite factory men engaged in comb- 
cutting “receive fifty per cent. more wages than the women, but 
according to the manager this was due to the men as their work 
required more skill, and they also sharpen their tools, which the 
women do not do.” Sometimes the men mind more looms than the 
women. Among the Yorkshire weavers the average wage of women 
is 13s, 9d. a week, men 21s. 8d. A manager explained the difference 
by stating that “ in the heavier parts of the work the women require 
assistance, which is not the case with men.” It is possible, how- 
ever, that in these cases feminine disabilities prove an excuse for a 
more than proportionate diminution in wages; for the difference 
between 13s. 9d. and 21s. 8d. reckoned on the wages of each 
weaver, seems a very full price for such extra help as may have been 
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required. Some of the particulars given with regard to fines are 
suggestive in this connection. Thus (p. 115) the levy made upon 
the weavers in some Lancashire mills for oiling the looms is said to 
be sometimes “ considerably in excess of the wages paid to the oiler, 
who is also often engaged upon other work for the firm during the 
greater part of his time.” It must be noted here that while 
examples of change from men’s labour to women’s occur at long 
intervals in other parts of the report, Miss Irwin’s accounts of 
Scotch industries literally bristle with them, It must frankly 
be said, however, that this lady hardly succeeds in maintaining the 
calm judicial tone of her colleagues ; and so much of her evidence on 
this particular point is confessedly obtained from the men’s unions, 
which can hardly be regarded as impartial upon the subject, that it 
is probably safer to quote cases cited in the other reports. In the 
Huddersfield district, writes Miss Abraham, there is ‘‘a weaver’s 
scale according to which women are paid from fifteen to fifty per 
cent. lower than men,” and the proportion of women to men is 
“rapidly increasing.’’ In some places Miss Abraham found that 
“men and women were paid alike upon the women’s scale,”’ and the 
tendency in that district is “to substitute women’s labour for that 
of men,” some employers “have almost entirely done so.” Again 
(p. 117), “In Bolton and other districts near Manchester, roller 
carving, which was formerly done by men who were paid about 
30s. a week, is now done by women, who are paid 12s. to 15s. a week.” 
Of the cycle manufacture Miss Abraham writes: ‘‘ Women and 
men are not at present employed upon the same work, but witness 
No. 821 told me he intended to supplant men’s labour as far as 
possible by that of women, as women worked so much cheaper than 
men.” Where the substitution of women’s labour for men’s is a 
consequence of improved machinery it is difficult to see how it can 
be prevented ; though, as those acquainted with the working classes 
know well, it is bitterly resented by the men on the double ground of 
the probable reduction of their own wages, and of the danger to their 
home life involved in the increased employment of women. On this 
point the report does not afford material for a final conclusion, 
and the question is one of considerable intricacy. If it is ever to be 
satisfactorily settled it will have to receive a more careful and dis- 
passionate consideration than it has yet obtained. Working-men 
will have to make up their minds, from a study of the facts and of 
the tendencies of modern manufacture, how far the competition of 
women, as cheap makers of cheap goods, is inevitable, and how far it 
is reasonable to hope that either by the combination of workers of 
both sexes against reductions, or by the better training of women for 
industrial pursuits, the wages of the latter may be raised to the level 
of those of men. 

The report enables us for the first time to form an approximate 
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estimate of the average weekly earnings of women in industrial 
employments. In the tables of wages appended to each report the 
diminution of numbers which follows after the column “ 10s. to 12s.” 
is very marked. Setting aside Lancashire weavers, forewomen in 
various employments, and the best-paid dressmakers, milliners, and 
shop assistants,’few women engaged in industrial occupations appear 
to earn more than lds. a week, while the majority earn less than 
12s. Miss Collet remarks that a wage of from 18s. to 24s., quoted 
by certain London tailoresses, is ‘on the whole higher than could 
be claimed by women employed in any other manual industry,” and 
the proportion of tailoresses in Manchester (13-7 per cent.) earning 
more than 18s. a week is quoted as exceptional. Ordinary dress- 
maker’s wages are given by Miss Collet as 9s. or 10s. a week. Ina 
Manchester shirt factory the same lady estimates that “‘ 94 per cent. 
of girls between eighteen and twenty-five years of age only earned 
from 8s. to 12s.” In a Birmingham button factory 40:4 per cent. 
earned less than 6s., and (adding these) 78°9 per cent. less than 8s. 
In Bristol, taking 2,593 factory workers in seven trades, Miss Collet 
finds that 50-1 per cent. earn less than 83.; 33°8 per cent. earn 8s. 
to 12s.; 25:8 per cent. earn 12s. to 15s. The average rate of 
wages varies somewhat in different districts, according to the variety 
of employments open to women. Thus Birmingham (p. 50) has a 
higher average rate than Bristol, and Welsh and Irish rates are low. 
Almost the worst cases recorded are those of the out-workers in the 
Nottingham hosiery trade, in which an average wage of 3s. or 3s. 6d. 
a week is duly supplemented by parish relief. Even this wretched 
wage is often paid in goods from the middleman’s shop, just as if no 
Truck Act had ever been passed (pp. 159, 160). The lace trade is 
not much better: the wages of home-workers average from }d. to 
1}d. an hour, and one witness reported that ‘‘ neglecting her home 
she can make only 3s, a week” (p. 161). The fluctuating character 
of this trade, however, renders it necessarily an unfavourable example. 

With regard to a great number of industries the report may be 
said to dispose of the charge of starvation wages which have been 
freely bandied about; but it must be borne in mind that a wage 
which is fairly satisfactory to a young woman living at home may be 
a very insufficient income on which to bring up a family. It is the 
widow, the deserted wife, the woman with an invalid or drunken 
husband, upon whom the low industrial position of her sex tells 
most heavily. The widely divergent functions which women have 
to discharge in life operate to their disadvantage in the struggle 
for subsistence. Their industrial position has adjusted itself to 
economic tendencies arising from their status as semi-dependent 
members of a family ; but at any moment they may find themselves 
in the position of the head of a family, liable for the support of the 
other members, without the ability to earn a wage which is adequate 
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for the purpose. It is this flexibility in their economic condition 
which leaves women still the unsolved problem in the labour world, 
The grievances of the workers in their different employments, into 
which the commissioners patiently enquired, are numerous and 
varied. Asa rule they refer less to wages than to unjust treatment 
and physical discomforts. Fines and deductions, unfairness and petty 
exactions from foremen, uncomfortable arrangements for meals, and 
bad sanitary provisions form the bulk of their complaints. Asa 
class, shop assistants seem more discontented than any other, and, 
wherever located, they are unanimous in their complaints of fines, 
Jong hours, unjust dismissals, and bad domestic and sanitary arrange- 
ments. In Wales, long hours and low salaries are said to be the 
chief grievances, though the agitation among shop assistants has 
brought about a reduction of hours, and the figures given are con- 
siderably lower than those for England ; and in Ireland, it is pleasant 
to read that “unfair fines are not a subject of general complaint.” 
‘‘Over one hundred fines are on the Rules in some places,” writes 
Miss Orme, of Welsh shops, and “in some firms amount to ls., and 
many are as high as 6d.” Similar examples are given from London. 
I have myself a fine-book from a London shop containing ninety- 
seven fines, varying from 3d. to 2s. 6d. Upon this system a girl 
may easily lose an appreciable portion of her earnings, and it is 
said that fines frequently absorb all premiums earned on sales. Some 
of the cases reported are scandalous, if true. A provincial witness 
informed Miss Collet that ‘“‘ anyone who left the counter on account 
of illness was fined for absence ;” and another made the almost 
incredible assertion that the fines were “given to the clerk who 
inflicted them.” Bad food and uncomfortable domestic arrange- 
ments are also the cause of much grumbling; and it is stated that 
the assistants are often obliged to absent themselves from the 
boarding-houses on Sundays, as little or no food is provided. 
Perhaps the best proof that these complaints are not wholly 
groundless is to be found in the fact adduced by Miss Collet that 
“‘ whereas large numbers of factory girls cannot be prevailed upon to 
give up their factory work after marriage [the report gives repeated 
instances of this] the majority of shop assistants look upon marriage 
as their one hope of release, and would, as one girl expressed it, 
‘marry anybody to get out of the drapery business.’”’ In dress- 
making the chief grievance is overtime. Miss Collet reports that 
there is no industry in which illegal overtime is more persistently 
worked (p. 89) ; and as the extra work is often not paid for, it is not 
surprising that the custom should give rise toa strong feeling of dis- 
content. <A striking confirmation of the commissioners’ evidence 
upon this point has been furnished by the prosecutions of London 
dressmakers instituted by the chief inspector since Miss Abraham’s 
appointment on the staff; thirty-five convictions, chiefly for illegal 
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overtime, having been obtained between May and October. In almost 
all parts of the country complaints were loud against fines and 
deductions in factories, though Scotland, to judge from Miss‘ Irwin’s 
report, appears to be to some extent an exception. The details vary 
with every industry, and cannot be fully given here, but a careful 
study of the report leaves little room for doubt that a very serious 
grievance has been brought to light. In several industries fines 
form a heavy tax upon the women’s wages, and the readiness dis- 
played by some employers to filch from the already moderate earn- 
ings of their workpeople deserves the strongest censure, In many 
cases the responsibility rests with the foreman or overlooker rather 
than with the actual employer, andit is well known that men in this 
position always make the hardest taskmasters. A Trowbridge 
weaver (p. 143) stated that “when an ‘end’ is down throughout the 
piece, the weavers are charged for the mending of a piece 56 yards 
long, although they are paid only for the weaving of a piece 
49 yards long.” A witness in the confectionery trade reported a 
fine of 3d. for getting a drink of water without leave; for talking, 
3d.; another, for talking, 2d. In a Belfast linen mill, it is reported, 
“there is no drinking water in the damask shed, and that in the 
towel shed is bad. In the plain linen shed the water supply is good, 
and the weavers would like to go there fora drink. For doing so 
they are fined 2s. 6d.; for talking they are fined 6d. and 1s.” (p. 323). 
“ Deductions of 10s. 6d. and 24s. are made in Trowbridge for im- 
provements in machinery ” (p. 143) ; at a mill in the Huddersfield 
district “‘seven years ago the firm commenced to supply boiling 
water for meals at a cost of ld. per head ; the charge was made to 
defray the cost of the boiler, but it still continues” (p. 105); and 
what shall be said of the lace manufacturer who deducts half-an- 
hour’s wages from workers who fail to attend service in the factory 
chapel every morning? (p. 169). The average wages in this factory 
are 7s. 6d. a week. The only effective method of dealing with 
exactions of this kind would seem to be by the formation of trade 
unions among the women. 

Only brief consideration can be given to the last heading of the 
commissioners’ enquiries, namely, the effect of women’s industrial 
employment on health, morality, and the home, large and important 
though the subject be. To take the second point first: though the 
commissioners appear to have made careful inquiries, the report 
produces little evidence of directly injurious effects of employment 
upon morality. Sufliciently grave charges, however, are brought 
against Lancashire and Cheshire cotton mills by Miss Abraham, 
who attributes the “larger number of cases of actual immorality 
and of immoral tendencies,” compared with Yorkshire, to “ serious 
deficiencies in sanitary arrangements” ; common provisions for 
decency, according to her account, being sometimes absent. 
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That it should be possible to bring such charges, with any colour 
of truth, against the management of an industry which has pro- 
duced a race of wealthy families conspicuous for pride in their 
religion and virtue, is a disgrace which not all the money spent on 
foreign missions or homes for the fallen will avail to efface. It is 
to be hoped that the wives and daughters of cotton spinners and 
manufacturers will read the details given in Miss Abraham’s report 
of the sanitary accommodation provided in some factories for their 
working sisters. In Yorkshire a system of “favouritism” (a term 
well understood in factory districts) is noticed. ‘‘ Favouritism”’ is 
found in Scotland also; and Miss Irwin mentions reports of immorality 
among several classes of workers in Scotland. Miss Abraham 
found decided immorality in the fustian-cutting trade, apparently 
due to lax discipline in the mills; and the “ Assistant Town Clerk” 
(town not mentioned) informed her that “over 27 per cent. of 
affiliation orders granted have been applied for by women employed 
as fustian cutters, although these form only a small proportion of 
the female population.” Loose language in the factories, from 
overlookers and from the married women, appears to be a common 
vause of complaint in several trades. The report, however, certainly 
affords no grounds for any sweeping accusations against working 
women as such. It is interesting to note that Miss Orme’s carefully 
written report on the conditions of barmaids’ work goes far to 
exonerate that long-suffering class from the charge of general intem- 
perance which has been carelessly brought against them, though as 
to the temptation involved in the occupation she admits that con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists. ‘‘ Several very steady bar- 
maids,” writes Miss Orme (p. 207), ‘‘ including some total abstainers, 
consider that none but girls of strong character should be brought 
into the trade. Others of equal weight deny that there is any more 
temptation to drink as a barmaid than in any other occupation ;” 
but all are agreed as to the impossibility of an intemperate barmaid’s 
remaining at her post, as “no licensed victualler would venture to 
run the risk for a day.” It is said, however, and it can easily be 
believed, that abstainers (of whom there are many in the trade) 
“are picked out by employers for places where continual supervision 
is difficult.” As a matter of fact, drunkenness appears to be much 
more common among London laundresses than among barmaids. 
Miss Orme considers that the employers also on their part are 
cleared of the accusation made against them, and particularly against 
certain London firms, in the evidence in chief before the Commis- 
sion, of neglecting to provide decent sleeping accommodation for 
their employées. Miss Orme found some of the barmaids’ evidence 
upon this point quite untrustworthy, and she does not hesitate to 
characterise their descriptions as “ absolute inventions.” Out of 
sixty-two houses inspected, none earns a worse comment in her 
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report than “ pretty fair,” the majority being reported “ good,” or 
“very good.” ‘In old-fashioned hotels and public-houses,” how- 
ever, adds Miss Orme, “all the servants, including the barmaids, 
are often crowded in their bedrooms.”’ 

In regard to the general effect of industrial conditions upon the 
home, the report is hardly so full or satisfactory as could be desired ; 
but the question was not an easy one to answer within the limited 
time at the disposal of the commissioners. It has several aspects ; 
for the factory labour of young girls is not without its effect upon 
home-life, though the most important factor is the labour of married 
women, both in factories and in their homes. Upon the vexed 
question of home-work—whether, as some think, it helps to preserve 
domestic life, or whether, as others hold, it absorbs and destroys it— 
the report is practically silent. Miss Collet notes that in Bristol the 
tendency of the more respectable women, married and single, is 
towards home-work, because the conditions of factory life in that 
city are bad, and house accommodation is fairly good. On the other 
hand, Miss Collet reports from the Midlands, “ ‘The employment in 
factories and workshops of married women whose husbands are well 
able to support them, seemed to me the worst feature in the indus- 
trial life of Birmingham. There is hardly any home-work for married 
women in the city. .... After marriage they miss not only the 
cheerful society (for it is cheerful) of the factory, but the steady work 
to which they have been accustomed, and for both reasons many of 
them persist in going to the factory.” It is ‘“ very doubtful,” adds 
Miss Collet, ‘‘ whether the married women in factories ever save any 
part of their earnings.” A comfortable home is said to be an excep- 
tion in the district; but Miss Collet does not herself vouch for the 
fact. In this connection it is worth noticing that at the Bourneville 
Cocoa Works, near Birmingham, where married women are not 
employed, “the percentage of single women over twenty-five is 
unusually high.” The better class of artisans, however, need no 
convincing as to the desirability of keeping their wives at home, and 
most of the independent witnesses examined by the commissioners 
were of the same opinion. Many employers discourage the labour 
of married women; some refuse to employ it. The women them- 
selves object strongly to any suggestions of restriction, which is 
hardly surprising considering that with them it is not always a 
matter of cheice. The question is not indeed one that can be settled 
upon purely abstract considerations, for work is often a grim necessity 
to the married woman. The commissioners were really precluded 
by the limitations of their inquiry from throwing fresh light upon 
the subject, for the conditions of the problem are pretty well under- 
stood, and what is needed is practical suggestions for dealing with it. 

In considering the general question of health, it is necessary to 
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pass over occupations recognised as specially dangerous or unhealthy, 
as their consideration would lead us into too much detail. Passing 
to other trades, Miss Abraham’s remarks upon Lancashire cotton 
mills have already been quoted; similar complaints are made about 
factories in Yorkshire and Scotland; in Belfast the high tem- 
perature and wet floors of the linen mills are stated upon medical 
evidence to induce consumption among the operatives. ‘ Dr. Purdon, 
physician to the Consumptive Hospital, states that the present high 
mortality from consumption in the city is due principally to the 
unhealthiness of the various occupations in linen spinning and weay- 
ing mills” (p. 324). What the women probably suffer from more, 
however, on the whole, than from the definite unhealthiness of any 
particular employment, is the lack of thoughtfulness in the minor 
provisions of their daily life, and in those small details which often 
make the difference between comfort and discomfort, health and ill- 
health. It cannot be doubted, after reading the report, that the 
institution of better arrangements for meals, including proper dining 
accommodation, facilities for cooking, and, in some cases, the pro- 
vision of wholesome food and drink, would produce an immense 
improvement in the health of working women. Thus late and irre- 
gular meals are mentioned as inducing the use of stimulants among 
shop assistants and barmaids; and Miss Orme adds that these matters, 
as we should expect, are seldom well attended to unless some woman, 
either the innkeeper’s wife or a manager, is in charge of the girls. 
The whole report points strongly to the need of more kindli- 
ness and consideration in the dealings of employers with women 
workers. Where such great complexity of conditions and such 
rariety in details exist as in the employment of women it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to frame any large and sweeping 
reform which would deal with the situation as a whole; but if 
general measures are impossible, there is, none the less, scope for the 
exercise of a more enlightened and considerate policy with regard to 
the arrangements of workaday life. In reading the report, with its 
grey record of pinching and pressure, it is a welcome change to meet 
now and then with an account of firms, more humane than the 
majority of their contemporaries, who provide the women in their 
employ not only with a place to work in, but with appliances for 
comfort and health, and even for rest and recreation. If the wives 
and daughters of manufacturers were as familiar with the factories 
and their inmates as their husbands and fathers, it is probable that 
many of the discomforts and dangers to health which now exist 
would gradually disappear. It may be impossible to raise wages; 
but it should not be impossible to secure healthy, decent, and com- 
fortable surroundings for the workers. 


A. Amy BULLEY. 
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Time alone clears the mists which gather round every historic ques- 
tion, and as they roll away we see the actors as they really were. Some 
stand out stronger, others recede into insignificance, and again a 
third category—those whose lungs were not powerful enough to get 
them a hearing in the general din, or who by some accident got 
poked away behind the slips—emerge into full light. Foremost 
amongst these last stands one Jean Cousin, sea-captain of Dieppe 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, who, though not unknown 
to many of his fellow countrymen to this day, still had the mis- 
fortune to play his part on such an obscure stage, that even 
before the sea, his home, had closed over his head (for he went down 
in a sea-fight), he had been robbed of immortal fame by one of 
the most unblushing conspiracies recorded. As to these conspirators, 
who and what they were, and the full details of the conspiracy, space 
does not allow us to enter. Several nations and a few notorious and 
celebrated characters were concerned. The first, Spain, Portugal, 
and the States of the Church; the second, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Pope Alexander VI., and Columbus, the last not only personally and 
with premeditation, but also through the paramount self-interest of 
his sons, the legitimate Diego and the illegitimate Fernando. But 
the elucidation of this conspiracy will come more fittingly when its 
object has been explained. Jean Cousin discovered the River 
Amazon in the year 1488. 

Passing over the now admitted fact that the northern portion of 
the American continent, and especially Greenland, had been fre- 
quently visited in the ninth and tenth centuries by Vikings, Danes, 
and Scandinavians, we come to the time when the whole civilised 
world, or such portion of it as was interested in maritime explora- 
tion, was intently bent on fresh discoveries. No one nation had the 
monopoly of this new spirit, though it may be said that Portugal 
was the leading spirit in these quests, as already her enterprising 
sons had pushed far down the African coast, and were familiar with 
the Canaries,” Madeira, and even the Azores. Nevertheless it can 
plainly be shown that as far as scientific investigation was concerned, 
France had for upwards of two centuries taken the lead in every- 
thing coming under the head of cosmography. From the days of 
Marco Polo until the era of printing (from 1298 to circa 1480), all 
the principal books on travel and exploration were in French ; and 

(1) Columbus discovered San Salvador in 1492, or four years later. 


(2) Discovered by Jean de Bethencourt, of Dieppe, about 1302. 
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though it isa matter which may be considered of little weight in 
what language any work may be, still it must be admitted that a 
greater number of those in whose language it is are likely to read it 
than those to whom it is practically a closed book. 

Now one of Emerson’s profoundest remarks is that with the 
necessity nature increases the tendency. The world wants a great 
poet ; the reign of Elizabeth produces countless minor poets, and out 
of them all comes the master. The same law obtains in music, art, 
and especially in science. The process may be extended over many 
years, but still it is finally successful, and France, for many years as 
it were incubating or assimilating the ideas of others (a national 
peculiarity of France to this day), did, at last, during the fifteenth 
century, produce a few very remarkable cosmographers, notably, 
Piérre d’Ailly, Bishop of Cambray, with his Jmago Mundi, and later 
on, Descaliers of Arques. The point on which it is here desired to 
lay stress is that French navigators and Frenchmen of scientific 
research were not one whit less likely to arrive at reasonable con- 
clusions on such questions as the earth’s form, the extent of the 
seas, and their proportion to the land, the probabilities of the truth 
of such writings as those of Marco Polo and Mandeville, or, to go 
further back, the speculations of such profound thinkers as Aristotle 
and the ancient writers, than was Columbus, who, after all, had 
nothing to go on but such writings as were common to all, and who, 
indeed, it can be shown, obtained almost all his information from 
the pages of the aforesaid Frenchman, Piérre d’Ailly, Bishop of 
Cambray, who wrote his book in 1410, and died leaving it in 
MS. to be printed about 1480. This date is interesting, because 
Columbus appears to have obtained an early copy, and, to judge 
by his marginal notes (for the copy is extant), must have devoured 
every line of it. Now probably the most ardent admirer of Columbus 
is not prepared to admit that a miracle was performed by which his 
brain evolved things unknown to any process of human reasoning. 
Columbus only knew that many writers believed in the possibility of 
reaching the East by the West, and to his dying day he himself was 
totally ignorant of the fact that he had not done more. 

Why then should it have been impossible for Jean Cousin, his 
contemporary, a man with far better opportunities of learning than 
Columbus ever had (as will shortly be shown) to have made up his 
mind that the experiment of sailing away into the Atlantic, to reach 
Marco Polo’s China and Japan, was worth trying? Barring two 
risks, hostile ships and want of water, there was absolutely no danger 
of any kind in making the experiment. People utterly ignorant of 
naval matters throw up their hands in surprise when they read that 
the Santa Maria was only one hundred tons, and that the Pinta had 
only thirty and the Viia only twenty-four men. The tremendous 
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courage of venturing to cross the Atlantic in these ships is extolled 
to the skies, but the foolhardiness, which after all is only an acute 
form of courage, which crosses the same sea alone with a dog ina 
dinghy passes unnoticed.' Later on it will be seen that though there 
is every reason to believe that Columbus was personally brave, still 
he does everything in his power and takes every precaution, as a wise 
man should, to guard against the first of these risks. Jean Cousin 
was not so cautious. He sailed alone in one small ship, took these 
risks of foes and death by thirst, and plunged right away into the 
Atlantic. This is a very essential difference in the two enterprises, 
and one which a naval man can especially appreciate. An accident 
at sea has little terrors to a ship sailing in consort. If the accident 
which happened to Columbus when two or three days out (one of his 
ships lost her rudder) had overtaken Cousin in mid-ocean, it would 
have been far more serious. 

Cousin’s early training had been particularly fortunate in fitting 
him for a sea life. In saying this I will ask the reader not 
to suppose it is my intention to make a hero of Cousin. On the 
contrary, to the writer he appears to have done nothing more 
than hundreds of men afloat nowadays would perform without a 
thought. Neither Cousin nor Columbus ever faced the risks now 
taken by every North Sea whaler sailing out of Dundee, and their 
heroism pales into absolute insignificance by the side of that of Sir 
John Franklin or any of the pioneers of Arctic exploration. The 
true parallel of their voyages is Cameron’s “ walk”’ across Africa. 
Every one knew if he walked long enough he must get to the sea. 
Cameron did not invent the pocket sextant and the artificial 
horizon, nor was the art of steering from one point to another on 
dry land exclusively confined to him. Cousin and Columbus did no 
more, probably not so much. 

As regards the information at Cousin’s disposal it may be per- 
mitted briefly to summarise what it was. Marco Polo’s writings, 
until the years 1477 and 1481,’ were, and always had been, in 
French. It is curious how this came about, and one can sympathise 
with the natural complaint, made by Latini, Dante’s master, that 
these famous memoirs had not been recorded in Polo’s own beautiful 
language. But Latini answers his own indignant query, and gives 
an excellent reason: ‘ Porce que la parleure (French) est plus deli- 
table et plus communes a toutes gens.” The story of how Marco 
Polo’s adventures first were written is so curious that a digression 
may be pardoned to give it. 

In 1298 Marco Polo was in prison in Genoa, and he there dictated 
his travels and journals to one Rustician of Pisa, who wrote it in 

(1) A recent feat. 

(2) They were published at Augsburg and Nuremberg r:spectively in these years. 
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French. Some few years later, when one Thi¢bault, Seigneur de 
Cepoy, was on a diplomatic mission to Venice from Charles of Valois, 
Marco Polo was there also, and Thiébault, having heard of these 
wonderful travels and knowing how deeply interested in such matters 
were his own roving and adventurous Norman countrymen, asked 
Marco Polo, as on behalf of the Count of Valois, for a copy :-— 

‘Et ledit Marco Polo. . . . desirans que ce qu il auoit uéu fut scéu par 
l’univers monde, et pour l’onneur et venerauce de tres excellent et puissant 
Prince Monseigneur Charles, filz du Ro: de France, et Conte de Valois, bailla 
et donna au dessus dit Seigneur de Cepoy la premiére coppie de son dit livre, 
et moult lui estoit agreables quant par si prudhomme estoit annunciez et 
portez es nobles parties de France.” 

And the Chronicle (which is by Jean de Cepoy, son of the afore- 
said Thiébault), goes on to say that the MS. was duly handed to the 
Conte de Valois, “ et ce fut foit l’an de l’incarnation Nostre Seigneur 
Jhesu Crist mil trois cent et sept ou mois d’Aoust.’’ Marco Polo’s 
writings formed the basis of all research on Eastern matters of 
geography. Piérre d’Ailly took them as his guide, and Toscanelli, 
the famous Florentine geographer, owed all he knew to these writings. 
Toscanelli, as is well known, was the person who first put the idea of 
going to the East by the West into Columbus’s head, an idea forti- 
fied it is true by the explorer’s researches amongst the charts, logs, 
and documents of Prince Henry which he found in the Island 
of Santos, off Madeira. But Cousin had an instructor no less able 
than Toscanelli, and it is remarkable how parallel the lives of the 
two sailors were running at this period. 

A certain Des Cheliers, or Descaliers (for his name is written 
in many ways), priest of Arques, a town contiguous to Dieppe, 
and the ruins of whose castle are amongst the most important 
in Normandy, had made for himself the reputation of a highly 
scientific and accomplished man. And in this matter there is no doubt 
about two things: first, that this priest was the father of the science 
of map making, and of the art of finding latitude and longitude by 
observation of heavenly bodies ; and, secondly, that he had adopted 
and brought up and had carefully instructed in all these matters Jean 
Cousin. Asseline, in his Antiquites et Chroniques (1688), says :— 

‘* Pour ce qui est des cartes de marines je diray que le Sieur Pierre des 
Cheliers, prestre d’Arques, a eu la gloire d’ayoir esté le premier qui en a fait en 
France. Aussi estoit il un si habille geographe et astronome qu’il fit une 
sphére plate au milieu de laquelle on yvoioit une globe qui representoit toutes 
les parties du monde.” ! 

Clearly no mean master for Jean Cousin, and a man whose 
pupil must have been thoroughly conversant with all that was 
known of geography, hydrography, and nautical astronomy in his day. 


(1) This map is to be seen in the Padua Library. 
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A word must be here said for the authority of these Antiquites 
et Chroniques. They were compiled by this Sieur Asseline in the 
year 1688, from manuscripts and state documents in the Archives of 
the Admiralty at Dieppe. Several copies of all these papers had 
been made from time to time by various priests of Dieppe and 
Arques, who naturally took a keen interest in what was to them an 
important source of revenue—the trading ventures of their parishes. 
There is not the slightest ground for supposing that at that time 
(1688) Asseline wilfully and deliberately wrote lies or falsified 
documents. How could he have foreseen that in a few years from 
that date all possibility of contradicting him would be destroyed ? 
He practically only compiled what he could find in the Archives, 
and he would have laid himself open to immediate detection if he 
had used fraud. Dieppe, with its Archives and Admiralty, was 
destroyed six years later by the English (1694). Every document 
referring to the maritime history of Dieppe, and of course with them 
all Cousin’s logs and journals, perished in the flames. 

Now in the writings of Asseline there is no sign of doubt that 
Jean Cousin sailed up the Amazon (Maragnon).' Not that he laid 
particular stress on it, for at that time the question as to the discovery 
of America had not assumed the enormously sentimental aspect it now 
possesses. As in the days of Columbus, so still in Asseline’s days, the 
material advantage of this discovery overshadowed these subjective 
views ; and it is not too much to say, and is abundantly borne out by 
writers of the time, that Dieppe, and France as represented by its 
Admiralty at Dieppe, was much more concerned in trying to keep 
their discoveries secret than in proclaiming aloud to ail the world 
that they had found new outlets for trade and commerce. It did not 
seem to the men of the day anything wonderful for people to sail 
away into the sea until they found something, in spite of all that has 
been written and said about the wonder that fell on men when 
Columbus returned. Fresh discoveries were being made every day 
all along the coasts of Africa, and certainly the world of science 
believed in land on the other side of the Atlantic. It is idle to con- 
tend that Columbus knew what no one else did. 

So, as to Cousin’s capacity for discovering what he did not go out to 
look for, it is difficult to understand why it should have been less than 
that of Columbus. Cousin was a very able navigator, and moreover 
a particularly scientific one. Asseline says of him— 

‘** Le Capitaine Coussin, qui estoit habille a construire des globes ne l’estoit 
pas moins a frabriquer des sphéres, Il en fit une dans un ceuf d’autruche avec 
tants d’industrie et de justesso que cet ouvrage imitoit les mouvements des 
cieux.”” 

This alone would prove that Cousin had thoroughly mastered all 


(1) Cousin’s name for the River Amazon as he heard it from the natives. 
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the scientific knowledge bearing on navigation known to his day, and 
brings him to precisely the same position in that respect as 
Columbus, of whom we also read “that he made spheres and maps.” 
In fact, both men would have been first-class navigators in our year 
of grace, 1893, for a doubt is permissible if many sea-going captains 
nowadays could do as much. It will be thus seen that in the 
essential quality of navigation Cousin is clearly shown to have been 
perfectly competent to do anything Columbus did, with this additional 
advantage that he also must have learnt a great deal from the Priest 
of Arques concerning things of which Columbus’s own writings show 
him to have been entirely ignorant. 

And now we must allow Cousin’s history to speak for itself. 

About the time we speak of a matter of great importance for 
Dieppe had taken place. Though so recently assisted by France in 
gaining the throne of England, Henry VII. had found himself at 
war with that country, and the English fleets had been ravaging the 
coasts of France. Charles VIII. of France had granted to the Dieppe 
municipal authority permission to equip ships and to make reprisals. 
This was in 1487. Jean Cousin commanded one of these ships, and 
it appears that the efforts of the French were successful, for 
in severa! engagements they defeated the English; one of these 
victories being attributed to the skilful mode in which Cousin 
maneuvred his own ship. On the return of the fleet to Dieppe 
Cousin was received with acclamation, and as a reward for his valour, 
and with perfect confidence in his ability, the merchants of Dieppe 
gave him command of an armed ship with which he was to go forth 
in search of new discoveries. By their recent victories Dieppe had 
assumed that maritime and commercial importance which she retained 
until the year 1694. The Municipality of Dieppe was practically the 
Admiralty of France, and the community was a particularly venture- 
some one in pursuit 0° mercantile objects. Dieppe was to France 
what the Liverpool of to-day would be if Portsmouth were added 
to it. 

The roving spirit of the Norman was still alive in the Dieppois, 
and they still used the prayer of their warlike ancestors who 
believed in their strong right arm and in their inalienable right to 
anything they could take and keep—‘‘ Mon Dieu, nous demandons 
pas de biens (sic). Dis nous ou il y en a.” 

So, in January, 1488, we see Cousin embark on board his ship and 
set sail from Dieppe. The tenor of his instructions doubtless was 
to follow to a certain extent ascertained trade routes, for the Norman 
of those days did not differ much from the Norman of to-day—a 
person of caution and cunning combined with considerable courage. 
Cousin was expected to trade along the coast of Africa, following the 
Portuguese and Spanish and indeed the Norman voyage, and 
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this must be borne in mind when we find him deliberately setting 
out in a different direction on a quest of his own. His ordinary 
course would have been to steer for the Canaries to take in water, and 
sail again with the trade winds down to the African coast. And 
here mark a striking difference between Cousin and Columbus. 
Cousin sails straight out into the Atlantic. Columbus (possibly 
more wisely) makes first for the Canaries to water his ships. No 
credit is taken for Cousin in this; but sailors will judge the man in 
this one act differently to landsmen. Cousin must have felt that 
overmastering consciousness of his own right judgment which, in 
Columbus, has been styled genius and by many other high-sounding 
phrases. 

And here we call in another authority, one Desmarquets, also of 
Dieppe, and probably an ecclesiastic. This person had collected a 
quantity of material for a history of Dieppe, which, though quoted 
by other writers, appears to have been lost, or perhaps never printed, 
His book was called Memoires Chronologiques pour server (sic) d 
?’ Histoire de Dieppe. According to Desmarquets, Cousin, ‘‘des qu’il 
fut sortie de la Manche il s’élanca dans l’ocean.” Now this is 
rather strong evidence that Cousin had some ideas of his own in his 
head, If he had merely been going to follow the ordinary route, 
Desmarquets would not have found this fact recorde?. But the 
statement is abundantly confirmed by other evidence—evitie 1ce which 
brings a very important person in this connection on ts the stage. 

This man is Vincent Pincon, a name familiar to every man and 
woman, boy or girl, who ever read two lines about the discovery of 
America. Did one accept the theory of divine inter.erence in 
things mundane, one could hardly escape the belief that this par- 
ticular individual, with his foreign name and all the peculiarities of 
disposition and temper necessary to complete the melodramatic inci- 
dents of this story, did not find himself at Dieppe in the year 1487 
by accident. Anyhow, whatever brought him there, there he was, 
and the same impelling destiny ships him on board Cousin’s ship as 
second in command. He was considerably Cousin’s senior both in 
age and in length of sea-service, but he appears to have been 
entirely ignorant of pavigation—certainly of its higher branches. 
He was, however, a good sailor in the practical part of the business, 
and could have tumbled along with the shore close to his lee as well 
as any other man. But he had no knowledge to fit him for distant 
ocean sailing, and, possibly, for this very reason Cousin selected him, 
knowing beforehand that he himself did not wish to have with him 
any one to “ argue the point.” 

But from this point we have to carry this cross-grained cur- 
mudgeon Pingon on our backs. He fastens on us and becomes the 
pivot of our contention, the diabolus ex machina, so that everything 
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that can throw light on his character is of the highest importance. 
Fortunately a good deal of light is to be got; some direct, other 
portions of it that side light which reflection and a knowledge of the 
man’s miliew as a seaman enables one who has followed his trade to 
obtain. 

Desmarquets, who must have seen and have copied Cousin’s 
Rapport made to the Admiralty at Dieppe on his return from his 
voyage, gives the following account of Pingon :— 

‘Cousin, lors de son rapport, s’étoit plaint des inquietudes et des paines 
que son second capitaine, nommé Pincon, lui ayoit données pendant son 
voyage. Cet homme, dur et jaloux de caractére, étoit, 4 la verité, plus ancien 
marin que Cousin, mais il ignoroit, ainsi que ceux de son temps, l’hydro- 
graphie, science que Descaliers (des Cheliers) venoit de faire éclore, et que 
Cousin metoit en pratique. Vincent Pingon n’avoit pu voir la science de ce 
dernier sans jalousie, et, pendant la traversée, il n’avoit manqué aucune 
occasion de donner des marques de la passion qui le déyoroit. Des qu’il eut 
vu Cousin quitter les cottes pour voguer au milieu des mers, ou l’on n’avoit 
point encore penetré, il auroit faire revolter l’equipage contre leur capitaine.” 


Nothing can be clearer than this. Jere we have the old story, 
so familiar in every page of history—the jealousy of ignorance; the 
irritability of seniors in years superseded. However, though Cousin 
had his own way and sailed away until he fell in with the trade 
winds, and until, to his own surprise, he found a great westerly 
current setting him heaven only knew where, we hear no more of 
Pingon for a time. Hardly a single incident of the voyage has 
come down to us beyond the fact, repeated over and over again, that 
Cousin sailed west for two months, and eventually found himself in 
the mouth of a vast river, whose size clearly indicated that it drained 
a country of great size, and no mere island. This river he called 
the Maragnon, and then, as the Chronicle goes on to say, “‘ Ayant 
pris note des lieux du Maragnon il revint au cottes de Congo et 
d’Adra.” In other words, having carefully fixed the position, he 
sailed all the way back again to the coast of Africa. He had, how- 
ever, brought away with him some strange birds, some feathers, 
spices, and some wood that was unknown in Europe. 

We are not here concerned with the very plausible conjecture 
that on his way east again he sighted the Cape of Good Hope, and 
gave it the name of Les Trois Aiguilles. That is a matter which 
requires further research, and the Portuguese laurels may possibly 
remain for ever intact." But what does concern us very much is 
Pincon’s misbehaviour on the trading coast of Africa. Very much 
after the manner in which rascals barter with the natives of the 
Pacific Islands in our own days, so did Pincon conduct negotiations 
at the end of the fifteenth century. On some trifling pretext he 


(1) Diaz discovered the Cape of Storms (afterwards called Cape of Good Hope) 
in 1493. 
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picked a quarrel with these harmless people, and finally seized their 
goods. A fight naturally followed, and Cousin, who had remained 
on board, was compelled to fire on the natives to save the skins of 
his own men, The natives fled; nothing would induce them to 
return; and Cousin lost a very valuable part of his cargo. 

The immediate consequences of this trouble manifested themselves 
on the return of Cousin to Dieppe. He reached that place towards 
the end of 1489, having been about two years absent ; and though 
he made a full and particular report on his discovery of this great river 
in the West, still the whole interest of the Municipality, together with 
that of all the inhabitants connected with shipping or commerce, 
centred on the quarrel with the natives on the coast of Africa. All 
the wonders of his lengthened voyage west and this discovery, which, 
four years later and by another man, was to shake the world, and 
whose fame resounds to our own times, fell absolutely flat. We 
hear of nothing but one yell of execration against the wretch who 
had imperilled, if he had not quite destroyed, the trade of Dieppe 
with one of its most important foreign centres. What to them were 
new discoveries! Who would stop and listen to the realisation of 
Marco Polo’s prognostications—a man dead two hundred years ago 
—with Africa lost? At least Africa was not chimerical. Were not 
their store-houses bursting with ivory and oil, gold dust, skins, and 
ebony, all from Africa; and did not their ships leave their port for 
its shores laden with their own manufactures? So the wrath of 
all the community fell on Pincon’s head ; he was there and then tried 
by court-martial for insubordination and for imperilling the trade of 
Dieppe, and was condemned to perpetual banishment from the soil of 
France, and to be held for ever incapable of serving in a French ship. 

And here, so far we have done with Cousin—at least as far as 
he can speak for himself—or his contemporaries speak for him. His 
wonderful discovery, as was said, had fallen flat in the presence of 
objects which to us, at this distance of time, seem contemptible in 
comparison. Even he himself seemed to have thought nothing of 
his exploit, as every one knew that the East could be reached that 
way ; and he probably remained utterly ignorant of the astound- 
ing fact that he had accidentally come on a new world. Nor must 
it be forgotten that in a very few years the confirmation of Cousin’s 
discovery was an accepted fact. Other ships and other men sailed 
to this identical Maragnon, and the year 1500 saw them in Brazil, 
whilst 1503 found our friend Pincon back in the same river with no 
less than four ships under his command. Cousin and his old tutor 
may have laughed in their sleeves at all the fuss that was being made 
over Columbus. Zhey must have known who was pulling the strings 
—they could fully gauge the value of all this applause, and as year 
by year the soi-disant discoverer fell more and more into disgrace, 
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or when they heard of him sent home in chains by the merciless 
Bobadilla, they probably thought he had only got what he deserved. 
Dieppe could well afford to leave the West Indies alone. A magni- 
ficent trade was in full swing with South America. Their ships 
watered in the Amazon and in the Rio Grande do Sul, whilst their 
wealth grew so great that a private citizen could carry on a war on 
his own account against Portugal and get the best of it.’ 

To return to Pincon. Furious at his treatment in France, 
“homme dur et jaloux” betook himself to Genoa, harbouring in 
his Spanish heart that implacable spirit of revenge which had ever 
been a distinguishing trait of his countrymen. And if he had a 
spite against one person more than another it would have been 
against Cousin. To injure him in every way must have been the 
set purpose of his life, and it seems clear that he set to work at once 
to do so. From Genoa he went to Palos, in Andalusia, where his 
two brothers, Martin Alonzo Pincon and Martin Pincon, carried on 
the business of shipowners and traders, making occasional voyages 
themselves. It can hardly be thought a gratuitous assumption that 
the brothers discussed Vincent’s experiences in all its bearings. 
Think what he had to tell them—the wonders of the western ocean, 
the trade winds dying away, the great current sweeping them ever 
westward, the Sargosso Sea which they had passed through, and 
finally the mouths of the mighty Amazon. And how they must 
have speculated as to what was the land which this river drained ; 
how they must have ransacked Marco Polo, and every other writer, 
to try and locate it. And at this very moment, for the date is fixed 
by other events, a singular stroke of destiny brings Columbus 
amongst them. In every human event we allow great latitude for 
chance. But was this chance? Was it mere accident which sud- 
denly persuaded Columbus that instead of going to Huelva to meet 
his brother-in-law and start off for France, he should change his 
route, and proceed straight to the Monastery of La Rabida, near 
Palos? Picture to yourself the man and his times—the evil days 
that had fallen on him—driven from pillar to post, betrayed and 
deceived, cheated by kings, laughed at and ridiculed, poor, and 
literally begging his way. His brother-in-law has promised to help 
him, and one more chance is offered him; namely, to go to France 
and offer his services. We pause fora moment. Why to France? 
Is it possible that rumours of Cousin’s journey had reached him ? 
But that matters not. He turns away from the proffered help of his 
brother-in-law, and goes to La Rabida. 

Now the head of this monastery was one Juan Perez de la 
Marchena, ex-confessor of Queen Isabella, and intimate and particular 
friend of one Garcia Fernandez, himself a close friend of the three 
brothers Pingon. 


(1) Ango, ¢emp. Francis I. 
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The story of Columbus begging at the door of the monastery for 
bread for his dying boy, little Diego (hereafter Queen’s page and 
second Admiral of the Indies), brought to its hospitable doors by 
mere accident, may or may not be true. It is told by people entirely 
in Columbus’s interest and makes a very dramatic incident. But 
what is true—true beyond contradiction—is that Juan Perez, who 
as Isabella’s confessor must have known all about Columbus’s previous 
endeavours to interest her in his schemes, and who himself never 
countenanced them before, becomes suddenly converted to their 
practicability, and not only writes off at once to the Queen (who is 
besieging Granada) imploring for an interview for Columbus, but 
introduces Columbus to Garcia Fernandez, who introduces him imme- 
diately to the Pincons. Again, is it asking too much if we say that 
Columbus must have discussed voyages and seafaring matters with 
these men? Can three or four of a trade meet anywhere without 
“talking shop?” It is not to be held for a moment that these men 
did not discuss Vincent Pincon’s late adventures. But we must 
briefly carry the story a point farther. Money comes from the kind 
and womanly thoughtfulness of Isabella to enable Columbus to pre- 
sent himself respectably at Court. She has consented to Juan Perez’s 
request, and Columbus reaches Granada just in time to see its fall. 
The Queen is now quite willing to help Columbus to her utmost. 
And why? Is it possible to avoid the suspicion that Garcia 
Fernandez, who, it should have been said, was a geographer of note, 
had heard all Vincent had to say, had repeated it to Perez, who wrote 
it all to the Queen ? Positively it seemsthe only sane and reasonable 
conclusion in the matter. But it may be said, ‘‘ Perez’s letter to the 
Queen is extant.” So it is—and so are many others on the same 
subject. But there are letters which are preserved and letters which 
are destroyed, and in view of subsequent events, to be hereafter 
described, it is perfectly permissible to suppose that the world at 
large never did know and never will know what Perez wrote privately 
to the Queen, or what so suddenly made her change her mind. 

Anyhow, whatever it was, the result, as far as this history is 
concerned, was the same. Nothing can alter the material facts. 
Columbus was offered all he wanted, but we find him haggling for 
commission in a very unheroic manner—indeed, enough to make a 
Jew blush—for commission and paltry rank. It is true his experi- 
ence of Portugal justified him in placing no confidence in princes, 
where, after hearing all his plans and dismissing them as chimerical, 
they fitted out a ship behind his back to try and carry them out ; 
still, such a disinterested enthusiast as the world still holds Columbus 
to have been, might have rested content with the assurance that he 
himself should command the expedition, and might fairly have left 
the paltry consideration of reward to the generosity of the Queen 
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who had been so generous to him, But this very insistence for pay 
and rank is only another link in the chain of evidence which carries 
these deductions. Isabella and all concerned, to say nothing of 
Columbus himself, were committed beforehand to support his claim, 
and his alone, to anything that might be discovered. Failure under 
these circumstances would have produced endless ridicule. The 
Admiral of the Ocean would have been an empty and vaingiorious title. 

Also it must be borne in mind that this is the first time that 
Columbus sticks out so persistently for rank and commission. 
Hitherto he had only prayed for a ship; now, when actually begging 
his bread at the door of a monastery, he has the hardihood to risk 
the hopes of his entire life by demands which very nearly prove 
fatal to the enterprise. In fact, at a certain point they do prove 
fatal, for his demands are flatly refused. Does he reduce them ? 
No; he simply starts off for France—starts on a fresh round of 
begging, albeit that he has only to abate one item of his pretentions 
—the Admiralship—and he can get all he wants. And here comes 
in comedy. The Queen sends after him, and they catch him some 
few hours off, riding on a mule, and bring him back. Fresh nego- 
tiations begin ; the Queen evidently thinking there is more in the 
scheme, since Columbus can afford to hold out for such terms. Who 
shall say—who can say—how she came to this altered state of mind ? 
However, leaving conjecture aside, we return to history. Columbus 
gets all he wants and returns to Palos. 

But why Palos? Why should the Queen, with many other 
more important ports to choose from, where men and supplies could 
be far more easily procured, insist on the expedition starting from 
this obscure place? Simply because the Pincons must, to use a fami- 
liar expression, be “kept sweet’’—simply because, before Columbus 
had been to see the Queen, they had already made up their minds that 
the enterprise was worth undertaking. Immediately on his arrival 
there, not a moment is lost; the three Pincons throw themselves 
with ardour into his projects and place their money and ships at his 
disposal. Money, too, comes in from the Court, and even criminals, 
lingering in gaols, are released to form the crews. Nor is this enough. 
By hook or by crook Vincent Pincon, ex Dieppe lieutenant, raises 
a ship of his own to accompany them, so that, instead of two, we 
have no less than three Pincons going off with Columbus in three 
Pincon ships. 





Now it may be asked why this readiness on the part of such men 
as the Pingons to put themselves under the command of Columbus, 
when they might just as well have set out without him? It would 
not have been altogether so simple if we consider the general state 
of maritime affairs at that time. The seas were infested with rovers 
of ail nations, and yet there was a certain honour amongst these 
thieves which made it a matter of nautical etiquette not tv rob and 
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plunder vessels of friendly nations, if sailing under the authority of 
their respective kings or governments. It was a very different affair, 
however, if ships sailed without these commissions, and Columbus 
himself, as will be remembered, had great difficulty in getting out of 
the clutches of the Portuguese Governor of the Azores, friendly as 
were Spain and Portugal at the moment. So the Pincons only 
behaved with a natural prudence in waiting until they could secure 
a man who could take charge of their vessels in the capacity of an 
Admiral of Spain. 

Besides this, there is no doubt that Columbus had already filled 
the maritime world with his fame as a bold sailor, who would 
attempt anything that human courage could do. His character, 
when studied thus, shows him in some points to resemble the great 
Marlborough, who would have made a magnificent pirate. But 
Columbus was never great. He signally failed as an Administrator, 
bringing hopeless ruin on himself and everyone connected with him, 
partly through his vacillating nature but chiefly because he was 
utterly incapable to rule men. A more lamentable fiasco than his later 
years is not recorded—the piteousness of it makes one ready to 
pardon him anything. In his lifetime he had greatness thrust on 
him, and it crushed him. Since his death he has been beatified, 
and if he only lives long enough may some day be a saint. But it is 
easier to be a saint than a great man; the stuff they are made of is 
not the same. 

And now the celebrated voyage begins. On Friday, the 3rd of 
August, 1492, they sail from Palos, Columbus in the Santa Maria, 
fully decked, 100 tons; the Pinta, with thirty men, commanded by 
Martin Pingon, with Alonzo to bear him company; the Niza, with 
twenty-four men, commanded by “l’homme dur et jaloux,” who is 
going to turn out almost as big a plague to Columbus as he was to 
Cousin four years before. 

Now the only possible loophole of escape for those who claim the 
undivided honour of the discovery ef America for Columbus is to 
prove that this Vincent Pincon is not the same man as Vincent 
Pincon who sailed with Cousin. But inthe first place the ages 
of the two men—if two there were—were identical, and their names 
the same. Granted even that that counts for nothing, the next 
point is that the brothers Pincon, soon after their return with 
Columbus from his first voyage, equip and dispatch a fleet of four 
ships to this very identical river Maragnon (the Amazon), under 
the command of Vincent Pincon. Clearly, therefore, they knew 
that this river existed, and how did they know it? Is it possible to 
escape the conviction, approaching the matter without bias, that 
it was Cousin’s old shipmate merely returning to the place he had 
been to before, and to the place to which, throughout the voyage 
with Columbus, he wanted that navigator to sail, when pressing 
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him (as we shall see) to steer more south? No navigator had 
been near the Maragnon since Cousin, though it is true Cabral 
had been accidentally cast on to the shore of Brazil in 1500, 
many hundreds of miles further south. Pincon’s four ships sailed 
straight for the Amazon, and all Spain knew where they were 
going. How did they know anything about it, we may ask 
again, unless the man called Pincon, commanding these ships, had 
been there before? The conclusion seems irresistible. 

The case has thus been fairly stated because it is not in the least the 
wish of the writer to do more than display the evidence on which he 
has come to the conclusion that Columbus not only did not discover 
America, but that he knew perfectly well that he had in his fleet, 
when he sailed from Palos, a man who had already seen land beyond 
the Atlantic. Unfortunately, the positive and direct evidence of 
Cousin’s logs is lost to the world—perished in the flames of 1694. 
But surely the above inferential evidence regarding Pincon is of a 
very remarkable character. The identity of name, age, and nation- 
ality ; the same peculiarities of temper and disposition ; the similarity 
of professions; and subsequent conduct, which only in the case of 
there being but one Vincent Pincon is explainable,—all this seems 
very strong evidence, and something stronger than mere hypothesis. 
In the whole affair the characters of all parties must be well weighed. 
What was Columbus? A hero? Certainly not; merely a singular 
mixture of courage and fixity of purpose, combined with a childish 
belief in himself as being a person set apart to fulfil some far-fetched 
prophecy of Isaiah and Esdras; the whole of which belief, in such 
a character as was Columbus’s in other respects, was probably all 
humbug, and assumed to suit the religious necessities of the case. 

It is not denied that courage and piety can go hand in hand. 
Havelock, Gordon, and many others prove they can. But Columbus 
was more of the Dundonald type, and there was nothing in his 
moral life to support the idea that he was always actuated by high 
principles and noble motives, but on the contrary a good deal in it 
to shew that he was very poor clay in many of the relations of life. 

But we have got his fleet under way and find them shaping course 
for Teneriffe. Vincent’s rudder is damaged and repaired, and the 
crew begin to grumble before they are out of sight of land, and 
continue to grumble so loudly that on the whole Columbus must 
have thought it rather a bore to be selected by Providence 
to carry out Isaiah’s prophecy or to demonstrate the accuracy 
of Esdras’s hydrography. So when they have made some twelve 
hundred miles on this journey, Columbus calls a council of his 
captains to decide whether to return or not. But the Pincons resist 
the idea strenuously, indeed with such vehemence that one is 
compelled to acknowledge that at least they knew land could easily 
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be reached. ‘‘ What!” cries Vincent Pincon, “only twelve hundred 
miles out and turn back! We will not turn back until we have been 
two thousand.” “We only left Palos yesterday,” says Alonzo Pincon, 
‘‘and are we to return? Has our courage failed us already? No; 
never. God is with us.”’ And why did Columbus think it necessary 
to consult these men, if he himself had such unbounded belief in the 
enterprise? Doubtless because he wished to strengthen his own posi- 
tion with the crew by the views of a man who had actually seen the 
land they were bound for. 

The conference became somewhat heated, and throughout it, it is 
most remarkable that these Pincons, as stated above, wanted Columbus 
to steer more south. Can any explanation be given of this except 
on the hypothesis that Vincent had some perfectly clear recollection 
that Cousin had sailed considerably farther south than they were 
going? And finally we find Columbus consenting todoso. But 
either he agreed to alter course too late, or he never hit the westerly 
current. ‘Sea asi, Alonzo, hagomos lo asi,” are the words Las 
Casas puts into Columbus’s mouth. Evidently Columbus had great 
faith in Vincent Pincon as well, for he says of him, “ Era hombre 
muy sabido en las cosas de la mar,’’ an expression which allows of 
the interpretation—“ a man who knew all about sea-going things,” 
discoveries and such like, as distinct from mere “ sailorising”’ as we 
say at sea. 

Space does not allow to follow the journals further, or many other 
instances might be produced which puzzle us as to why the accom- 
plished navigator should so frequently consult the mere skipper. 
What concerns us now is that this unholy compact, if compact there 
were amongst them, bore immediate fruit on their return to Spain. 
At once we find Vincent Pincon hurrying off to Barcelona to see 
the Queen, to try and get his word in before Columbus. In nature 
and disposition he is exactly the same man as he was when he sailed 
with Cousin. Having done his best to rob Cousin of the credit of the 
discovery by giving all his information to Columbus and his brothers 
sub rosa, he now tries to rob Columbus of his share of what glory 
is left, and distinctly lays claim to it for himself. It is true that 
one of his own crew of the Nina, Roderigo di Triana, did catch sight 
first of the land (the Island of Guanahani, or as Columbus called it, 
San Salvador), but this was not his only claim. He declared that 
without him Columbus could never have found anything. It is hard 
to say he deserved the treatment he got, though one has little sympathy 
forhim. But a poetic justice overtook him: the same state reasons 
that would have made Cousin’s claim impossible crushed Pincon’s. 

There is no need to tell the story of Columbus’s reception, the glory 

(1) See Las Casas’s and Columbus's Journal. Also Francisco Garcia Vallejo’s account 
of this incident, besides the evidence of about thirty of the crew who all bore the same 
testimony. 
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of it—the pomp and splendour showered on him—the titles and 
dignities. In him Spain glorified herself and in his discoveries saw 
visions of boundless wealth. Foremost to endorse all her claims 
was that scarcely human monster Roderigo Borgia Alexander, 
Sixth Pope of that name, a man who would as unblushingly break 
public faith as he would defile and befoul his own blood. This 
terrible person had pretensions to, or more properly speaking laid 
claim to, Papal authority and infallibility to a degree that few of his 
predecessors had arrogated. What chance would such a community as 
Dieppe have had, deserted in the matter by their king, in setting up 
the claim of Cousin against the protégé of this most venal potentate ? 
Had he not already by Papal Bull divided the world of new discove- 
ries, and all that might be discovered, between Spain and Portugal ? 
France was entirely in his black books. Charles VIII. had recently 
penned him up in his own Castle of St. Angelo and had extorted most 
humiliating conditions from him; France had driven his own especial 
dynasty (for Borgia was a Spaniard) from the throne of Sicily and 
had turned the Spaniards out of Naples. And in the height of their 
insolence she had compelled this autocratic Pope to give cardinals’ 
hats to two Frenchmen, a point that he fought against more than any 
other in arranging terms for his release from St. Angelo. More- 
over, France herself was so torn by civil war that she could not have 
taken up the cudgels for Cousin, even if it had crossed the mind of 
any living Frenchman to doso. Louis XI. and Charles the Bold had 
died years before; but the struggle for supremacy between monarchy 
und feudalism was not over in France, to say nothing of troubles 
with England and Portugal. 

In this state of affairs, and seeing that the whole Catholic 
world had thrown itself in with Columbus, it would certainly appear 
that any outsider would have little chance. Moreover, it cannot be 
too emphatically asserted that the “discovery ”’ gud discovery was 
considered of much less importance than the fruits it was to bear in 
the shape of gold, commerce and proselytes. To secure these exclu- 
sively to herself was the utmost desire of Spain. It was secured to 
her by Alexander’s Bull. Is it too much to ask of human self-interest, 
with motives of such paramount national importance at stake, that 
everything remotely referring to Cousin, or to the indebtedness of 
Columbus to the Pincons for information, was carefully expunged from 
his writings ? 

J. W. Gambier. 











THE CHEMICAL ACTION OF MARINE ORGANISMS. 


THAT agencies in themselves seemingly insignificant are capable, 
when operating continuously during long periods of time, of effect- 
ing stupendous results is a well-worn theme of the geologist. Mr. 
Darwin has familiarised the reading public with what must be 
regarded as one of the most striking and, at tirst sight, paradoxical 
illustrations of this principle as applied to the land areas of the globe. 
In his latest published book, Vegetable Mould and Earthworms, this 
acute observer has shown that, in many parts of England, the mould 
which in the course of a single year passes through the bodies of 
earthworms weighs, when dried, ten tons; or, in other words, that 
the worm-casts thrown up annually on a square mile of surface 
amount to no less than 6,400 tons of dry earth! Mr. Darwin justly 
remarks that, at this rate, the whole soil of the country must in a 
few years pass through the bodies of these organisms ; and he shows 
how not only the burying of neglected cinder- and gravel-paths, but 
the covering of mosaic pavements and ruined walls, no less than the 
preservation of coins and other objects of art so precious to the 
antiquary, must be ascribed to the unceasing action of these little- 
regarded creatures. Further than this, he calls attention to the fact 
that the fertility of the soil itself is largely due to the same cause. 
The body of each earthworm constitutes a mill, in which the mineral 
matter of the soil is reduced to the finest state of sub-division, while 
it is intimately admixed with organic materials; it is at the same 
time a chemical laboratory, in which acids and other substances 
secreted by the organism are made to act upon the finely pulverized 
materials of the soil. 

The investigations which during the last thirty or forty years 
have been carried on with a view to determining the nature of the 
ocean-floor, and of the operations that are going on there, have made 
us familiar with some illustrations of the same principle, that are 
certainly not less startling and suggestive than those derived from 
the study of land surfaces. We propose in the present article to 
give some account of the latest results which have been arrived at 
concerning these curious operations, and at the same time to indicate 
certain fields of research in which future investigators may be 
expected to gather abundant harvests. The publication of the latest 
of the Challenger Reports on “ Deep Sea Deposits,” by Dr. John 
Murray, one of the naturalists on board the exploring vessel, and 
Professor Renard of Ghent, a very able geologist, has supplied us 
with a great body of interesting facts, admirably described and 
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classified, while many scattered papers by these authors and by 
Mr. Buchanan, who accompanied the Cha/lenger in the capacity of 
chemist, suggest numerous interesting lines for thought and specu- 
lation. 

A little consideration will show that all the known chemical 
elements—and even the unknown ones too—must be contained in 
solution in the waters of the ocean. Rivers flowing over the land 
are continually taking up mineral matter in solution, and these 
substances are all added to the mass of materials dissolved in the 
oceanic waters. The Thames every day carries to the North Sea 
some 2,000 tons of dissolved material, and if all the rivers of the 
globe work at something like the same rate, 20,000,000 tons of 
mineral matter must day by day be added to the store of materials 
held in solution by the ocean. Now, all the chemical elements are 
capable of entering into compounds which are to a greater or less 
extent soluble in water, and hence we cannot doubt that in the 
enormous mass of materials dissolved in the vast body of sea-water 
on our globe all the elementary bodies must be represented. 

It is true that the chemist, by his most refined methods of 
analysis, is unable to detect the proportion, even if he is able to 
determine the presence, of the rarer elementary substances which 
occur only as “minute traces”? in sea-water. When a large 
quantity of sea-water is evaporated, we get a mass of chlorides and 
sulphates that can be separated by analysis; but even the very 
delicate tests of spectral analysis fail to make manifest many of 


the rarer metals and other elementary bodies that must certainly be 


present in the mass. In a well-known case, the copper sheathing 
of a vessel has been proved to have taken up silver from the sea- 
water by electro-chemical action, though it is probable that all our 
ordinary analytical processes would have failed to reveal the existence 
of the metal in the water itself. 

There is another way, however, in which the presence of certain of the 
rarer elements in sea-water may be rendered manifest, When plants 
and animals which have lived wholly in the waters of the ocean are 
burnt, so as to remove the organic matter, a mass of ash remains in 
which many rare chemical substances may sometimes be detected. 
Thus an ordinary analysis of sea-water, or of the salts derived from 
it by evaporation, may reveal only the merest traces of iodine, while, 
as is well known, certain seaweeds yield so much of this element in 
their ashes that until lately they constituted the largest, and indeed 
almost the only, source of the element. In such cases it is clear that 
the organisms must possess the power of extracting and concentrating 
compounds of the rare element from the great mass of water in 
which they are diffused. Many other substances, such as sulphur, 
phosphorus, iron, and others of the metals which occur abundantly 
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in the ashes of plants and animals, but which are found, if found at 
all, only as the minutest traces in sea-water, must have been isolated 
from it by the same selective action of plants and animals. It is 
this power belonging to all plants and animals, from the lowest to 
the highest, which accounts for the presence of minute quantities of 
the rarer chemical elements in organic tissues. Thus our bones are 
largely built up of a compound of phosphorus, while our teeth 
contain, in addition, fluorine. Analysis of the food we eat and of 
the water we drink shows that the former element exists only, when 
present at all, in very minute quantities, while all the most delicate 
tests at our command would probably fail to reveal the existence of 
the latter substance in either food or drink. 

There are several mineral substances which are found only in 
minute quantities in the oceanic waters, but that are, nevertheless, 
separated from the water by various plants and animals which have 
the power of concentrating them in their skeletons ; and on the death 
of the organism the mineral matter of the skeletons is left behind 
to build up great rock-masses. Chief among these substances so 
separated from sea-water is carbonate of lime. Careful analyses 
have shown that sea-water seldom contains more than 1 part in 
10,000 by weight of carbonate of lime. Yet the myriad forms of 
foraminifera, corals, echinodermata, mollusea, and other forms of life 
find in this minute proportion of material all that is necessary for 
the growth of their skeletons. In all parts of the ocean except 
some of the very shallow and the extremely deep areas, great 
numbers of calcareous organisms live and muitiply, and in the 
warmer regions of the ocean a constant rain of calcareous matter is 
continually falling upon the ocean-floor from the death of the 
organisms which float in prodigious abundance at the surface and 
intermediate depths. It can be shown that the limestones of the 
earth’s crust, which not unfrequently attain a thickness of thousands 
of feet, and cover areas measured by thousands of square miles, must 
all, with very few exceptions, have been formed by the agency of 
plants and animals. 

Silica is present in sea-water in much smaller proportions than 
carbonate of lime. It is, indeed, difficult to obtain any estimate of 
the proportions in which natural waters contain this substance. 
Certain investigations of Forchammer point to the conclusion, how- 
ever, that silica is never present in sea-water to the extent of 1 part 
in 50,000, and that probably 1 part in 100,000 would be a very 
liberal estimate indeed. Nevertheless, those minute plants the 
diatomacez, with the animals known as radiolarians, and siliceous 
sponges, extract the minute proportion of silica from sea-water to 
build up their exquisitely beautiful skeletons ; and these, on the death 
of the organisms, accumulate to form great masses of siliceous rock. 
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Phosphate of lime is probably not present in greater quantity in 
sea-water than silica, yet the bones of fishes and the shells of crustacea 
and other organisms are largely composed of this substance; and, as 
is shown in the interesting Challenger volume to which we have 
referred, very important deposits of this substance are being formed 
on many parts of the ocean-floor. 

Salts of iron, though present in sea-water, must exist in very 
minute quantities. The same is true with respect to the waters of 
rivers and lakes; yet compounds of this metal are extracted from 
their state of solution in water by various organisms, in the remains 
of which they may easily be detected by analysis. In the case of 
the pisolitic ores found on the beds of the Swedish lakes, we have an 
example of what can be done in separating salts of iron from a state 
of solution by a very lowly organized plant, ‘ Didymohelix”’ (the 
Gallionella ferruginea of Ehrenberg). The crop of iron-ore, if removed 
from the bed of the lake by dredging, is renewed in the course of a 
few years by the growth and multiplication of these plants. 

In the same way, all the elements which occur in the ashes of 
marine plants and animals—and a very large number of the elements 
have been detected in these ashes—must have been extracted, in 
some form of combination, from sea-water; being taken by the 
organism either directly from the medium in which it lives, or 
indirectly in the food passed through its body. 

Recent observations of very great interest have shown that, even 
in those cases where carbonate of lime seems to be separated from 
water by purely chemical agency, living and growing plants really 
play an important part in the process. In the formation of those 
masses of calcareous rock known as travertine, which are left behind 
when springs of water highly charged with carbonate of lime flow 
out at the surface, the cause of the deposition has usually been held 
to be the evaporation of the water and the escape into the air of free 
carbonic acid from it. But the eminent German botanist, Professor 
Ferdinand Cohn, has shown that the really efficient agents in 
removing the free carbonic acid, which holds the mineral matter in 
solution, are numerous minute and lowly plants, and that around 
these plants the solid matter is deposited, as the water is rendered 
incapable of longer holding it in solution by the action of the living 
organisms. <A very curious fact poirited out by this observer is that 
these minute plants are active agents in the formation of the pisolitic 
deposit of Carlsbad (the Sprudelstein), and that the organisms which 
in this case perform such an important work are capable of living at 
a very high temperature; they flourish, in fact, in waters only a few 
degrees below the boiling-point. 

It is a well-known fact that the waters of the hot springs of the 
Yellowstone National Park in North America, and the siliceous and 
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calcareous materials deposited by them, owe their brilliant and varied 
colours to the numerous forms of plant-life that multiply and grow 
in the waters, even when at very high temperatures. Whether the 
deposition of silica, as well as of calcareous matter, is in any way 
aided by the action of these growing plants—as has been maintained 
by certain American observers—is a point on which some difference 
of opinion still exists. 

The mention of the pisolitic masses of Carlsbad cannot fail to 
suggest to the geologist the question of the origin of those widely 
distributed limestones known as “ oolites’”’ or “ roe-stones,” which are 
found in all the formations of the earth’s crust, from the oldest to the 
youngest. Many years ago Sir Henry De la Beche pointed out 
that very similar rounded grains to those composing our Portland, 
Bath and Ketton limestones are being formed at the present day, on 
tropical shores, especially around coral-reefs, and his observations 
have been confirmed by Nelson and other investigators. Sorby, by 
a study with the microscope of thin sections of the recent grains and 
their analogues of former geological periods, has demonstrated their 
substantial identity. All the early observers seem to have concluded 
that in the shallow pools and lagoons about coral-reefs an actual 
deposition of calcareous matter must be going on, owing to the evapo- 
ration of the sea-water, and the escape from it of free carbonic acid ; 
and that, in consequence of this concentration, minute shells and 
other objects become centres around which successive layers of 
carbonate of lime are deposited. But very careful microscopical 
study of preparations of the modern and ancient oolite grains reveals 
the fact that they exhibit traces of curious folded and branching 
tubes, and there is the strongest ground for believing, that as in the 
structures so well described by Cohn, the deposition of carbonate 
of lime is aided, and perhaps entirely effected, by the agency of 
minute vegetable organisms. Mr, E. Wethered has indeed shown 
that, in the limestones of all ages those obscure organisms, consist- 
ing of twisted and sometimes branching tubes—which have received 
the names of Girvanel/a, Micheldeania, &e.—are very abundant, often 
making up large portions of the calcareous mass; and that these 
organisms are plants which have the power of secreting calcareous 
matter within their cell-walls or of causing it to be deposited outside 
them, is now maintained by botanists of wide experience and know- 
ledge. It can scarcely be doubted that in salt-water no less than 
in fresh-water the growth of plants taking up carbonic acid leads to 
the deposition, within or outside their tissues, of calcareous material 
that may accumulate to form great rock masses. 

It is very interesting to note that while certain plants are thus 
engaged in building up limestone rocks by investing minute shells 
and shell-fragments with successive layers of calcareous material, 
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other organisms of the same class are occupied in a work having an 
exactly opposite tendency, namely, that of boring into and dissolving 
away the substance of calcareous organisms. The late Professor 
P. M. Duncan called attention to the fact that fossil corals and other 
organisms are frequently found to be perforated by fine tubes, and 
his conclusion that these tubes were produced by a parasitical vege- 
table organism, which in its growth dissolves away and thus penetrates 
into calcareous skeletons, was confirmed by several observers. More 
recently the able French algologist, Ed. Bornet, has shown how 
abundant are organisms possessed of this remarkable power, and how 
widespread and striking are the proofs of their activity. It is 
difficult to find a fragment of shell, coral, or bone, either in the 
accumulation now taking place on the ocean-floor or in those which 
have been formed during earlier periods of the earth’s history, that 
is not riddled in all directions by these curious perforations; and in 





many cases the calcareous masses have their whole substance so 
completely eaten away in all directions that they crumble to powder 
at the slightest touch. It is obvious, therefore, that these plants 
must play the part of scavengers, penetrating into and dissolving 
away the fragments of shells and other calcareous organisms on the 
ocean floor, and thus leading to their complete disintegration and 
removal. Bornet has not only described a number of genera and 
species of these burrowing plants, differing from one another greatly 
in the forms and characters of the tubes which they excavate, but he 
has performed a task of much greater interest and importance in 
working out the life-history, habits, and modes of reproduction of 
these singular and hitherto unknown members of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Among the most interesting of the problems brought into pro- 
minence by the researches carried on during the Cha/lenyer and 
other deep-sea exploring expeditions is that of the origin of deposits 
of iron and manganese among the materials found upon the ocean- 
floor. Most of the muds upon all but the most profound portions 
of the ocean bed are characterized by a deep blue colour, and the 
analyses of Mr. Buchanan have shown that this blue colour is 
due to finely divided iron disulphide (iron pyrites.) The surface 
layer of such muds may have a brown tint from the oxidation of the 
iron, but the deep blue tint is almost always found below the 
superficial brown layer. The same colour, as is well known, prevails 
in most of the argillaceous, and in many of the calcareous and 
arenaceous deposits of the earth’s crust ; and the blue colour of such 
masses of clay as constitute the Lias, the Oxfordian, the Kimeridge, 
the Gault, and the London-clay formations have long ago been shown 
by Ebelman and Church to be due to the dissemination through their 
mass of iron-pyrites in a very finely divided state. 
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It has been shown by Mr. Buchanan that the formation of the 
iron disulphide in the blue mud of the ocean-floor, is due to the 
action of the innumerable marine worms that pass the fine mud 
through their bodies, and throw it out in the form of worm-casts. 
Within the bodies of the worms, chemical action is continually going 
on, sulphur being separated from the sulphates dissolved in the sea- 
water to form sulphuretted hydrogen, while iron, extracted from 
the water by the breaking-up of the carbonate, unites with it to form 
the iron disulphide. The foul smell of these muds when they are 
first brought to the surface in the dredge affords evidence of the 
chemical action going on in them. Mr. Buchanan has justly dwelt 
upon the similarity of the operations taking place upon the ocean- 
floor, in consequence of the action of marine worms, to those which 
Darwin has so carefully studied upon the terrestrial surface as 
resulting from the action of earthworms. In both cases we recog- 
nise an impressive illustration of the action of seemingly insignificant 
agents in producing results of the greatest magnitude. 

While the clays in the less profound portions of the ocean-floor are, 
as a rule, characterized by a dark-blue colour, there are certain areas, 
like that off the East coast of South America, where red and varie- 
gated tints, like those of our Trias, Permian, and Plastic-Clay forma- 
tions, are found to prevail. In these cases the iron is evidently in a 
different state of oxidation and combination to that of the blue clays. 
In all the deepest portions of the ocean, similar tints of red and 
chocolate-brown characterize the argillaceous deposits, that seem to 
be very slowly accumulating there. There is evidence that even at 
these extreme depths (3,000 to 4,000 fathoms and upwards) living 
beings exist in considerable abundance, in spite of the extreme cold, 
the great pressure, and total absence of light. So that the separation 
of the iron from its state of solution may even here be due to the 
action of living organisms, though the slowness with which accumu- 
lation takes place leads to the oxidation of the iron. 

On these deepest parts of the ocean-floor, however, we find very 
remarkable chemical deposits, which may well engage the attention 
of chemists and geologists, as throwing light upon the curious 
actions taking place in the profoundest recesses of the sea-bed. 
First among these we may mention the curious crystalline masses of 
zeolites, that are sometimes found scattered throughout the red mud, 
and occasionally forming no inconsiderable proportion of its mass. 

These zeolitic minerals are known to geologists as the constant 
result of the action of water upon the silicates that compose volcanic 
rocks, and are usually found in the steam-holes and other cavities of 
lavas, which through long periods of time have been subjected to 
the action of permeating waters. Daubrée has shown that the same 
minerals have been formed at Plombiéres and other localities during 
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historical times, by the action of more or less heated spring waters 
upon the brick- and concrete-structures erected by the Romans to 
serve as conduits for them. The chemical action which produces these 
zeolites on the ocean-floor must take place at temperatures but little 
above that of the freezing point of fresh water; but it is not impro- 
bable that the great pressure, amounting to between three and four 
tons to the square inch, may be a substitute for the want of an 
elevated temperature in promoting chemical change. Even under 
much more moderate pressures, however, we find in the “ glauconite’’- 
casts of the shells of the foraminifera, clear evidence that chemical 
action is going on upon the sea-bed, by which the brown amorphous 
mud is converted into a crystalline green silicate. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the chemical deposits on the 
deeper parts of the ocean-floor are those curious and irregular nodules, 
varying in size from a pea to an orapge, which are composed of the 
hydrated oxides of manganese and iron. Although very variable in 
composition, we may state the average proportions of their ingre- 
dients as follows :—manganese dioxide 25 per cent., iron peroxide 
15 per cent., water 30 per cent., and various silicates and foreign 
substances entangled in their mass 30 per cent. Careful analyses 
have shown that no less than twenty-six of the chemical elements 
can be detected in these remarkable concretions, and among them 
such rare ones as thallium, molybdenum, tellurium, and vanadium. 
Nickel, cobalt, tin, copper, and lead are among the more common 
metals found in these concretionary masses, and lithium, barium, and 
strontium among the metals of the alkalies and the alkaline earths. 
Not only do we find nodules, the internal structure of which indi- 
cates slow and gradual deposition, but teeth, bones, and other objects 
occur, either surrounded by a coating or completely impregnated, 
with the same mixed oxides. 












































The origin of these accumulations of manganese oxide, combined 
with so many other rare substances, constitutes a problem as difficult as 
it is fascinating. It is true that manganese is a metal far more 
widely distributed than is often supposed ; indeed, careful analysis 
almost always shows that where iron is present manganese can be 
detected also; but in the great majority of cases the proportion of 
manganese in rocks and other natural products does not exceed one- 
tenth, or even one-twentieth, of that of the iron. All analyses of 
sea-water show the proportion of iron in it to be extremely small, 
while manganese is seldom, if ever, traceable by direct analysis, 
either in sea-water itself, in the salts left by evaporation of sea-water, 
or in the ashes of plants and animals that have lived in that water. 
It is very doubtful if the proportion of manganese in sea-water ever 
reaches one part in a million, and it is far more probable that the 
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proportion would be represented by one part in many millions of 
the solvent. 

How, then, are we to account for the separation of this minute 
proportion of manganese to form the concretions in which it is 
the most abundant constituent? Mr. Murray has suggested that 
the manganese of the nodules has never been distributed in solution 
through the oceanic waters, but has been derived directly from the 
decomposition of voleanic rocks on the sea-bed. This view, however, 
has been rejected as inadmissible by Mr. Murray’s colleague, Pro- 
fessor Renard, and by most authors who have devoted their atten- 
tion to the problem. Almost all of these have agreed that the man- 
ganese must have existed in the first instance dissolved in sea-water, 
probably in the form of carbonate, and have been separated by some 
chemical process going on upon the ocean-floor. 

The soundings made by Murray and Buchanan upon the west 
coust of Scotland have shown the manganese oxide, mingled in various 
proportions with iron oxide, is very constantly present in marine 
muds, even at moderate depths; and if we admit an organic origin 
for the iron, is it possible to avoid the conclusion that the manganese 
and other rarer metals must have been separated from their state of 
diffusion in sea-water by the same agency ? 

All the facts collected by the deep-sea exploring expeditions point 
to the conclusion that accumulation of material is going on with the 
most extreme slowness at these abysmal depths where the manganese 
nodules are found in greatest abundance, and it may well be that these 
slowly accumulating muds have been passed through the bodies of 
marine worms or other organisms an almost infinite number of times. 
At each passage of the clay through the organism a small addition 
of manganese and iron oxides would be made to the mass by the 
action of the living structure on the sea-water, and thus in the course 
of time these oxides might be sufficiently concentrated to build up, 
by concretionary action, the remarkable nodules on the ocean-bed. 

Such action would be in complete analogy with processes going 
on both in fresh and salt-water, by which calcareous, silicious, phos- 
phatic, and ferruginous deposits are being everywhere formed in the 
waters of the ocean, while all theories of the direct separation of 
the manganese and rarer metals from their state of excessively 
dilute solution in sea-water by chemical reactions appear to me to 
be beset with the greatest difficulty. All the observations that have 
been made in recent years upon the deposits of the ocean-floor point 
to one conclusion, namely, that where materials have once passed into 
a state of solution in the waters of the sea they can only be sepa- 
rated from it in the open ocean by the wonderful action of living 
organisms. 


Joun W. Jupp. 
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THE greater our progress in the knowledge of the prehistoric 
existence of the human race, the more we feel ourselves impelled 
to compare the results derived from archeological researches with 
the observations of travellers and learned men as to the lowest 
types of the great human family that still exist—a comparison 
that must necessarily lead to the discovery of a startling resemblance 
between extinct and living “ primitive man”; and the necessity for 
such investigation is the more absolute, as the prospective extine- 
tion of the Jatter will render a similar scientific comparison impos- 
sible to the learned men of later times. We may therefore be 
thankful to the French savant, Abel Hovelacque, for having taken 
upon himself the solution of this task in an interesting little pam- 
phlet on the origin of mankind ;* although it may be urged, from 
the scientific standpoint, that the title of the work is somewhat mis- 
leading, as it does not deal with the discovery of the first or real 
origin of mankind which still lies hidden in the deepest obscurity, 
but only with such conditions as are presented by the already finished 
man, even though he be in the rudest primitive state. However 
hideous and suggestive of animal nature these conditions may be in 
the eyes of the civilised European, we must still acknowledge the 
savage of to-day, even the rudest, as our brother and nearest relation, 
while that animal, or resemblance to an animal—a link between 
monkey and man constituting the “ancestor” of the human race, 
whose earlier existence Darwin and the adherents of the theory of 
descent accept and must accept—may have been much farther removed 
from the human ideal, as such, than the savages or primitive man of 
the present day depicted by Hovelacque. 

“Tf,” says Hovelacque, “ God created man in His own image, as 
the Bible asserts, then the likeness has turned out as little favour- 
able as the likenesses that inversely, at different times and in different 
places, men have made of God and their gods.” He endeavours to 
show this by a graphic description of some of the most conspicuous 
types of lowest humanity, by stature, formation, way of life, and so on. 
He takes as examples the aborigines of the Australian continent ; the 
Andamanites, or inhabitants of the group of Andaman Islands in the 
Gulf of Bengal ; the Veddahs, or aborigines of the island of Ceylon ; 
the Botocudos, who inhabit the wooded mountains in the south-east 
of Brazil; the so-called Terra del Fuegians, or inhabitants of the 
group of islands at the extreme south of America; the Bushmen, or 


(1) Abel Hovelacque, Les Débuts de Vhumanité. L’homme primitif contemporain. 
Jama 220 
Paris, 1882. 
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residue of the aborigines of South Africa. All these savages, though 
living far apart, exhibit such a manifold uniformity in anthropological 
and ethnological respects, that from the abundance of material 
furnished by the author and taken from reliable reporters, one may 
venture to form for oneself a more or less true picture of man in 
his rough and animal-like primitive condition. This uniformity, 
however, need be ne obstacle to concurring in the opinion of the 
author, that the descent of the human family from one pair must be 
dismissed to the region of fables. He believes it to be far more 
probable that, comformably to time, space, and form, man has had 
various anthropoid (man species) antecessors in the tertiary period or 
the last great division of the earth’s history. 

Individual species or races of the so-called anthropoids or great 
man species of ape, that still exist in the present day, exhibit also 
considerable uniformity in bodily form and way of life. Their 
physical resemblance to living primitive man is very clearly defined 
by the usually small bodily size of the latter (it varies from 130 
to 160 centimetres, while the European attains, on an average, 163 
to 170 centimetres, and the orang, chimpanzee, and gorilla, 125 
to 140 centimetres) ; by the want of proportion in the limbs, the 
upper extremities being proportionally longer, the lower shorter ; 
by their leanness and the absence or feeble development of the 
calves, with prominent belly ; by the anatomical conditions of the 
hand, foot, and pelvis; by the deficient development of the skull 
and the proportionally limited skull capacity (it reaches, on an 
average, from 1,100 to 1,400 cubic centimetres, whereas the contents 
of the skull of the European average from 1,400 to 1,500 cubic 
centimetres, and the contents of the gorilla’s skull only 530 cubic 
centimetres) ; by the so-called prognathismus or projection of the 
jaws, and the powerful development as well as the disposal of the 
teeth ; by the small, deep-set eyes and the overhanging eye-brows ; 
by the large mouth and wild expression of the face ; by the notic- 
able absence of the projecting chin in La Naulette’s celebrated 
prehistoric jawbone; by the breadth and flatness of the nose, and 
the absence or feeble development of the so-called bridge of the 
nose; by the colour and hairiness of the skin, &c., &c., as also by a 
multitude of anatomical peculiarities, either regular or accidental, 
which must be regarded as atavistic relapses to the animal type. 

For the laity more interest attaches to the ethnological than the 
anatomical conditions of primitive man. The former are as far, if not 
farther, removed from the human ideal, as the civilised European 
is wont to conceive it, as man is from the animals that come next to 
him. The next point to notice here is the savage’s complete nudity 
and the absence of the feeling of modesty, which must clearly be 
regarded as an artificial and slowly acquired mental gift of civilised 
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man. If savages occasionally wear the skin of an animal or the 
like round their shoulders or loins, it is only as a protection 
from the weather or from hurt, not from modesty, which they feel 
so little, that they do not shun publicity any more than animals 
even for their most private acts, and do not hesitate to give over 
their wives and daughters to prostitution ; whilst, to protect them- 
selves from the stings of insects, they cover their bodies with a 
disgusting crust made of grease and clay or mould, and evince their 
sense of the beautiful by all sorts of horrible disfigurements and 
colourings of the skin, the face, the teeth, &c., or by wearing neck- 
laces of skulls, fish-teeth, fruit-stones, and the like. 

As to the dwelling of primitive man, it cannot be better described 
than as Lucretius has already described it in his famous didactic 
poem, although he had none of those numerous reports of eye- 
witnesses at his command that we find ourselves possessed of in the 
present day :— 


‘* And as night fell they lay prone in a hollow of the wood, 
Naked, or covered with branches and with leaves.” 


Thus the difference between the life of primitive man and that of the 
large ape species is not very great. Now it is the bare earth or a 
hole dug in the earth, now the shelter of a tree, now a tree itself, 
now an overhanging rock, now a cave, that affords primitive 
man a suitable sleeping-place; for during the day, in his restless 
nomadic kind of reving, he hardly if at all needs a regular 
dwelling. At times rough huts are built of the bark or branches 
of trees, whilst in bad weather holes in rocks or caves on the shore 
are sought, where the family or band sleep promiscuously on dry 
leaves or heated sand. At another time they are satisfied with an 
open-air encampment round the warmth of a fire; at yet another 
time a kind of nest is constructed, exactly similar to those made by 
the orang and chimpanzee. As primitive man, just like the ape, is 
possessed of a great toe which is pliant and useful as a thumb, he is 
generally a very good climber, and this rough sort of nest-bed 
presents no difficulty of access to him. 

As to food, primitive man practises polyphagy, /.c. he eats every- 
thing he comes across that is in any way eatable, such as roots, 
herbs, fungi, fruit, honey, muscles, larvae, insects, worms, frogs, 
turtle, lizards, fish, putrid and raw meat, carrion, and even the flesh 
of sick people. The flesh of slaughtered animals that have not been 
disembowelled is sometimes devoured raw, sometimes slightly cooked, 
and a dead whale that has been cast ashore is the occasion for extra- 
vagant merry-making. But as a rule primitive man suffers from 
hunger and has often to endure long fasts, for which he indemnifies 
himself in times of plenty by incredible gluttony. Cannibalism is 
practised by nearly all the races described by Hovelaeque, in the lowest 
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grades from necessity, and in later stages from choice or prejudice 
or as the result of a religious custom. They even consume their own 
children and old people. If the eating of flesh food be instanced asa 
distinction that separates man from anthropoids, it can be urged on 
the other side that the latter feed on insects, and when in captivity 
by no means despise flesh food. The first man, too, was probably 
a “ vegetarian,” but necessity and the absence of sufficient vegetable 
food for his augmenting species may have driven him to a flesh diet. 

The cooking or roasting of meat must also be regarded as an 
acquisition of a later epoch, because in the earliest stages of man’s 
development there was undoubtedly a very long fireless period, 
and because there are said to be fireless peoples even in the present 
day, such as the Dokos in Abyssinia. The Australians, too, knew 
nothing of boiling and roasting food until the advent of Europeans. 
For the rest, all savages know how to kindle fire by the well-known 
method of the friction of two sticks, or, what is still simpler, they 
take a torch along with them on their wanderings that never goes 
out. The Andamanites preserve their fire by consuming the interiors 
ot hollow trees. 

Since the Andamanites have come in contact with Europeans 
they have superseded this method of preserving fire by the use of 
matches, which are very favourite objects with them. They eat 
their food either raw or roasted, less frequently boiled, as they have 
no cooking utensils. Moreover, according to the latest accounts from 
Otto Liiders of these savages, great mortality prevails amongst them, 
and they withdraw themselves into the woods more and more at the 
approach of the European. They go either completely or almost 
completely naked, live in holes in the earth or under overhanging 
rocks, or build themselves a sort of rough hut with branches and 
leaves, Their weapons are spears, bows and arrows tipped with iron, 
which they seize as booty from the wrecks of stranded ships. Their 
hatehets and axes, formerly made of stone, are now made of iron, and are 
bound to the handle with thongs. They only count up to three, and 
have no conception of God and immortality ; they believe in a good 
and bad spirit only, hide their dead in the ground or throw them 
into the sea or lay them on wooden scaffolds, dance to the tune of a 
sounding board, have a very keen sense of vision—with their arrows 
they shoot fish that no European can see—are of a fierce, suspicious 
disposition, and, according to Liiders, they probably constitute the 
transition of primitive nations of Indians to Australians, a remnant 
of an extinct people. They are of nearest kin to the Negritos of the 
Philippines. Their bodily height is fifty-six to fifty-nine inches. 

Hunting and fishing are carried on by primitive man in the most 
rudimentary fashion. The fish are caught in the bare hand, or by 
letting the water off in certain places, or with hook and line. 
Fishing with the net was first learnt from foreigners. In hunting 
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wooden spears are used, the heads of which have been hardened in 
the fire if they are not made of bone or stone ; wooden clubs, sticks, 
stone axes and the like, and the well-known Australian boomerang 
are also employed. The possession of bows and arrows (the latter 
sometimes tipped with poisoned bone) denotes a somewhat higher 
degree of culture, and is consequently not met with everywhere. 
The wedge or axe made of a hard, brittle species of stone (flint, 
diorite, nephrite, serpentine, obsidian, &c.) must be regarded as the 
first weapon and the first tool of living as well as of prehistoric 
primitive man; it was carried and used with the hand only, and 
was sometimes fixed into stumps or handles. It was either beaten 
into form or else shaped by means of fire. Iron implements and 
weapons and iron heads for spears and arrows were first known to 
primitive man through contact with Europeans. With these im- 
perfect tools and with the aid of fire primitive man also hollows out 
the trunks of trees, which serve him as a means of navigation, when 
he has arrived so far as to think of other ways of moving about in 
the water besides mere swimming and riding on a dead tree trunk, 
or a block of wood, using a piece of bark as a rudder. Occasionally 


he builds boats of strips of bark joined together, or he makes use of 


rafts roughly constructed. 

Moreover there exist tribes to whom ship-building is quite un- 
known, and for whom a river is an insurmountable obstacle, unless 
they happen to be good swimmers. The bark of trees served for the 
setting-up of the first canoes, as weil as for making the first vessels. 

The all-important invention of pottery, without which the cooking 
of food is an impossibility, must be assigned to a very late period, 
and probably dates back to the prehistoric age of polished stone 


axes (7). The first stage of this art consisted of massive blocks of 


clay set up in the interior of caves and designed for the storing of 
water. Later on, clay vessels are modelled by the hand and dried in 
the sun, and still later they are baked in the fire, and ornamentation 
and the gradual development of a certain sense of art go hand in 
hand with the latter stage. Again, very much later, comes the 
introduction of the potter’s wheel. Pottery is totally unknown to 
the majority of our savages; the Andamanites have clay vessels 
which are dried in the sun, and are useless for boiling; they can 
only roast or broil their meat. 

As to Art—it is in its earliest infancy among primitive men of 
the present day, and even ranks below the proticiency in art of Péri- 
gord’s ancient cave-dwellers. Rough outlines of different objects on 
wood, stone, and rock are all that one meets with amongst Austra- 
lians, Bushmen, &c. 

The music of the Australian is a monotonous repetition of single 
words in a singing tone. Rough dances, combined with howling, 
round big fires, in imitation of the movement of the kangaroo, to 
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an accompaniment of two dry sticks beaten together, and at which 
the women and children furnish the spectators, are his chief form of 
amusement. 

The art of counting is also extremely defective. Most of the 
tribes mentioned cannot count beyond two, three, or four. 

As for property, amongst savages, who have no fixed dwelling- 
places and wander from place to place, it can only be considered in 
the limited sense of movable and personal property. Ground or 
land property does not exist, collective or common property only 
transiently. Nor is personal property ever safe from being seized 
by a stronger person ; for prescribed social or state regulations exist 
less among primitive men than among bees or ants. Sometimes one 
is confronted with perfect anarchy; oftener, or as a rule, one finds 
smaller or larger bands or troops of from 20 and 50 to 100 persons, 
the biggest and strongest of whom, just as among animals, has 
assumed the leadership. But his authority being only an arrogated 
one, at any moment he may be deposed by a wiser or stronger. 
Larger bodies are rendered impossible by considerations as to food. 
Further, there are some tribes amongst the Australians who have 
state regulations as well as traces of legal procedure, though certainly 
mixed with the crudest superstitions. 

The absence of social organization and fixed family ties gives rise 
to the peculiar phenomenon met with even in more civilised tribes, 
of the father or the paternal rights being more or less disregarded, 
and the so-called “maternal rights” usurping their place, so that the 
children really belong only to thé mother. To be sure she troubles 
herself about them only so long as they are unable to help them- 


selves, and as soon as this ceases to be the case they are lost in the 


human herd. A marriage, in our sense of the word, is unknown to 
primitive man. Sometimes it is depredation, at others accidental 
intercourse, that procures him his wife or wives, and the marriage, 
as a rule, takes place without any kind of ceremony. There is mono- 
gamy, polygamy, and polyandry (plurality of husbands). Moreover, 
the lot of the women, just as with nearly all savage or half-civilised 
people, is an extremely pitiable one. Besides the care of the children 
she has to do all the hard work, is plundered, ill-treated, and put to 
death at will, gets only the leavings of food, and ages and dies early. 
The children, more especially the girls, if scarcity of food renders it 
necessary, are killed ; the same fate awaits the old people, unless they 
are abandoned to starvation. The dead, if not eaten, are lightly in- 
terred, or exposed to the air and soon forgotten. Occasionally one also 
comes across traces of the burning of dead bodies. The attainment of 
manhood among the Australians is accompanied by all kinds of mad 
ceremonies, such as knocking out the teeth, scarification of the skin, 
boring the nose, plucking out the hair, &e. 

The morality of primitive man is of the lowest type, and affords 
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irrefutable proof of the fact that it is fundamentally nothing but 
the outcome of social expediency, and that the so-called ‘ conscience” 
is the result of training and education. As a rule the savage 
has no moral perceptions, no pity, no gratitude, no magnanimity, 
no hospitality, &c., he believes murder, theft, infidelity, deceit, &c., 
to be permitted and commanded, and would destroy his own 
life, were it not that considerations for the preservation of his 
race or his band impose on him a certain caution in this respect. 
His extremely .unstable and fickle character, swayed by the most 
startling extremes, is that of a child with the strength and passions 
of an adult, with childish instincts, quickly alternating and very 
outspoken feelings, and with a mania for mimicry corresponding, in 
fact, to the nature of a child and a monkey. His senses are quick, 
like those of animals, but without any intellectual background. He 
has no conception of fidelity, no forethought or care for the future, 
no coherence or ‘continuity in conversation, no goodwill for kind 
treatment. Begging and stealing are his favourite occupations, 
When Darwin, in his celebrated voyage round the world in the 
Beagle, became acquainted with the so-called Terra del Fuegians, 
on the group of islands situated at the extreme south of America, 
these small, ugly, naked, red-brown beings seemed so hideous to 
him, that after an extremely vivid description of them he could not 
forbear saying: ‘‘One can hardly persuade oneself that these are 
human creatures ! ””? 

As to religion, Hovelacque was able to state regarding the savages 
described by him, that they are absolutely devoid of all real religious 
ideas, as well as of belief in God—unless one were to take for religion 
an altogether vague and childlike fear of the unknown (a fear which, 
it is well known, is shared by animals also), of the harmful influ- 
ences of nature, of thunderstorms, diseases, &c., of the dark and of 
evil spirits. But if one defines religion as a belief in the super- 
natural, then primitive man has no religion, as he does not under- 
stand at all the difference between “ natural” and “ supernatural.” 
There is consequently in his eyes no such thing as natural death; 
it is always the result of unfavourable external influences. Moffat, 
the well-known missionary, who lived amongst the South African 
savages three-and-twenty years, openly acknowledges (p. 167 of 
his Travels) that hard as it was for him to give up his precon- 
ceived ideas in this respect, yet he had been totally mistaken in 
the fixed opinion held by him, that man was a religious being, 
and that he would be found to possess everywhere religion and some 
sort of belief in God. He only succeeded in convincing himself 


(1) The state of these abject people’ has been vastly improved since that time by 
missionaries, and Darwin, hearing of their success, which he termed wonderful, sent a 
donation to the South American Missionary Society. (Bettany’s Life of Darwin, 
page 4o. 
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to the contrary after a protracted experience. When some savages 
of a slightly higher grade than those described were listening to a 
missionary who was preaching to them belief in God, their reply 
was: “ Where is he, that we may kill him, him who sends us 
storms and tempests, and allows our animals to perish!” Living- 
stone relates that during ten years of constant striving he never 
once succeeded in implanting belief in God in the mind ofa native 
(Bulletins of the Anthropological Society of Paris, 1860, p. 334). The 
awe felt by primitive man for the unknown and for the elements that 
have not been exalted to gods, as happens later on, Hovelacque, in a 
very aptly chosen expression, calls an “ unconscious atheism.” 

Lastly, the language of primitive man is well known to be very 
poor and rudimentary; it does not even possess proper names, and 
has frequently to be supplemented or assisted by signs and gestures. 

It cannot be wondered at that people of the nature described are 
quite uncivilisable, and that, when they come in contact with 
civilisation, they are not raised but ruined by it and its vices 
(brandy, &c.). If individual members are forcibly compelled to 
adopt a civilised life, they get ill and die, or, if possible, return to 
their companions. Hence, also, the ill success of Christian missions, 
which Moffat very well compares to the efforts of a child trying to 
grasp a looking-glass by its surface, or to those of a farmer attempt- 
ing to convert a rock of granite into fruit-bearing soil. 

Progress, whether in intellectual or material respects, can scarcely 
be considered in relation to primitive man. Animal-like, one 
generation after another sinks into the grave without leaving one 
trace of its existence worthy of remembrance. Nevertheless, as 
regards the faculty of propagation, the African negro races, which 
have attained a somewhat higher, although stationary degree of 
culture, are as youthfully vigorous as possible. 

If, lastly, one draws a comparison between living primitive man, 
as we find him in Australia, in Ceylon, in Southern Africa, or 
America, &e., and the primitive man long since extinct, who peopled 
Europe for thousands of years,‘ we must admit, judging no less from 
analogy than from our tolerably accurate knowledge of prehistoric 
man, that in both cases he is shown, as homo sapiens, to be an ever-hun- 
gering and ambulatory being, provided with the same weapons and 
tools, dwelling or sleeping in the same manner, with the same habits 
and customs. Why he has raised himself to the stage of civilised 
man here, whilst in other places his brethren remained in their 
original conditions, is an enigma which only the anthropology of the 
future can solve for us. But, at any rate, it proves that there dwells 
in man and the human creature no instinct of progress inborn, or 
implanted by a higher power, and that quite especial outward or 
inward incitements and contingencies are needed, to force the more 
highly endowed branches of the great human family up to that 
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82 THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND. 
phase of gradual perfectibility, in which we now see them. More- 
over, at the end of his interesting work, M. Hovelacque justly 
remarks, that our modern life still retains quite sufficient vestiges of 
the old barbarous condition, and the stages that succeeded it— 
vestiges from which the grand development of anthropological science 
seems destined to free us. 

The author must also not omit to mention that the psychological 
difference between primitive man and the animals that stand next to 
him, which philosophic theorists are at so much pains to thrust into 
prominence and to exaggerate, appears to those who are acquainted 
with animal physiology in quite a special light, and that an 
unprejudiced critic cannot fail to admit that with regard to state 
and social organization, marriage and family ties, as well as moral 
characteristics (pity, love of one’s neighbour, sense of right, grati- 
tude, friendship, sociability, &c.), primitive man not only does not 
stand manifoldly above, but far below the animals.’ This, indeed, 
can appear extraordinary or abnormal to those only who still cling 
to the old error, that the rising gradations of the organic being are 
a simple evolution, and that the next higher succeeds each time to 
the next lower. In fact each single evolution starts from the lowest 
root of the great tree of life, and only in its further development 
does it leave its rival or contending branches behind it. Thus too 
all individual psychological endowments of man are represented to 
an almost incredible extent in the animal world, but they can only 
be perfectly developed in their entirety when, as in the crown of 
creation or mankind, a better and higher organization comes to their 
aid. Hence the great law of evolution and descent, the better and 
higher significance of which has first become quite clear through 
Darwin and his successors, throws its light also on this side of the 
human creature, and permits us an ever deeper and clearer insight 
into the wonderful unity of nature. 

But, in any case, to those who need consolation for the loss of 
the Biblical Adam or the people of Paradise, and who think they 
must experience a depressing feeling in face of our low and animal- 
like origin, one may quote the words of Claparédes: “ Better an 
ennobled ape than a degenerate Adam ;”’ or those of De Lanessans : 
“ Better the highest of the animals than the lowest of the gods!” 
Again, a Paradise that lies before, not behind us, and the attainment 
of which, at all events in part, is within the faculties and powers of 
humanity striving after ever-increased perfection, should in every 
way be preferred to one that can profit us only in so far that, 
if it has really existed, we should have to bewail it in impotent 
contrition. 





Lupwic BtcHNer. 


(1) Compare the two works of the author: Intellectual Life in the Animal World and 
Love and Love-life in the Animal World. 





THE FRENCH IN INDIA. 


To rehabilitate the renown of deceased statesmen or soldiers, whose 
names national jealousies and the prejudices of the times in which they 
lived have assailed with disparagement or even consigned to ill- 
deserved oblivion, is one of the proudest privileges of modern 
historians, In regard to British India, this has been successfully 
accomplished by Sir John Strachey in the case of Warren Hastings, 
the lustre of whose reputation he has restored by removing some 
of the aspersions formerly cast upon it. A like service has been 
rendered to the celebrated Frenchman Dupleix and to the most 
notable of his compatriots by Colonel Malleson in the volume now 
under review', which gives an eloquent account of the struggle for 
empire between the contending English and French nations, of the 
ambitious designs of the great French statesman, his wonderful 
ascendancy over the native princes of India, his later reverses and 
his final fall and disgrace. 

It may be asked who was Dupleix, and what did he achieve that 
his name should be held in perpetual remembrance? The answer 
to this is that, had he received from his own government and country 
the support which his deeply-laid plans and his vigorous adminis- 
tration fairly entitled him to expect, the nation which he re- 
presented would in all likelihood have founded a lasting empire in 
India. 

France, like England and other European Powers, first gained a 
footing in the East in the shape of mercantile adventures which were 
dependent upon the good will and caprice of native rulers; but the 
earlier efforts which the French Companies made to establish them- 
selves for trading purposes in Madagascar, Ceylon, and in some 
parts of India, met with little success. 

In the year 1674, however, Francis Martin purchased from Sher 
Khan Lodi, the representative in the Karnatik of the King of 
Bijapur, a small tract of land on which he founded the town of 
Puducheri or Pondichery, which subsequently became the nucleus of 
French authority in India. An active trade was here set up and 
greatly extended by judicious management, while colonists were en- 
couraged, and a good understanding was arrived at between the French 
and the native surrounding princes. In 1677 Martin succeeded in 
averting a threatened attack by the celebrated Maratha leader Sivaji, 
and although Pondichery was in 1693 captured by the Dutch, it 
was restored to the French in 1697 by the treaty of Ryswick. 


(1) Col. Malleson’s History of the French in India. 
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Martin at once took steps to strengthen its fortifications and to 
increase the European garrison, paying great attention at the same 
time to the improvement of the town, so that on his death in 1706 
it had attained a high degree of prosperity. His excellent system 
of government, and his conciliatory attitude towards the people 
of the country, led the latter to form a most favourable opinion of 
I’rench administration in their limited possessions. 

Although the French “Company of the Indies”’ had held a 
monopoly of commercial privileges for fifty years, they were, in 
1714, owing to mismanagement, in a condition nearly approaching 
bankruptcy. At the same time, the utter collapse of Law’s wild 
financial speculations to improve the resources of the State in the 
mother-country, had had an injurious effect on the trade and 
credit of Pondichery, which suffered also from the non-payment of 
debts contracted at Surat. Nevertheless, during the incumbency of 
Governors Beauvallier and Lenoir, there was a moderate flow of com- 
merce, enabling them to impose a light tax for defensive purposes, 
while educational establishments were inaugurated, and the internal 
improvements commenced by Martin were judiciously extended. 
Complete toleraticn was secured to the Hindu religion, and an era 
of peace prevailed, which was soon, however, to be rudely disturbed 
by the clash of arms, and the entanglement of the French in the 
strife which took place between the native powers in the Dekhan and 
the Karnatik. 

The most prominent figure in all the diplomatic and military 
ransactions of this period was Joseph Francis Dupleix, whose lofty 
‘pirit, soaring above mere commercial successes, saw clearly in the 
listracted state of the Mughal Empire an opportunity for the 
igerandizement of his own nation by the acquisition of actual 
sovereignty in India. Born at Landrecies, in French Flanders, 
in 1697, he secured through the influence of his father, who was 
one of the Directors of the “Company of the Indies,” a post of 
mportance at Pondichery, where he arrived in 1720. Private 
rading being permitted by the Company, he gradually amassed a 
considerable sum of money, but having come into collision with the 
[fome authorities, he was suspended from office in 1726, and not 
restored till 1730, when he was deputed to take charge of the French 
commercial establishment at Chandranagar, near Calcutta. Here he 
istilled such vigour and enterprise into the conduct of affairs that 
his petty emporium of trade became in a few years the central depot 
f all the European settlements in Bengal. Dupleix remained at 
handranagar till 1741, in the early part of which year he married 
‘fadame Vincens, widow of one of his councillors, to whose acute 
understanding and intimate acquaintance with the native languages 
ie was afterwards largely indebted. 
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In 1735 Lenoir was succeeded as Governor of Pondichery by 
Benoit Dumas, who, by a long course of service in India, and the 
islands of France and Bourbon, had won distinction. He was saga- 
cious and prudent, resolute in action, but “ holding fast to the peaceful 
traditions of Martin.” The force of events and uncontrollable destiny 
involved him, however, in the contests which began to rage in the 
Karnatik consequent on the death, in 1732, of Naw4b Saalat Ullah 
Khan of Arkat. This chief’s nephew and successor, Dost Ali, seized 
the throne, without the sanction of the Viceroy of the Dekhan, 
seeking an alliance with the French, for whom he procured from 
Delhi permission to coin money. This friendship was strengthened 
by the action of his son-in-law, Chandé Sahib, through whose 
instrumentality the port of Karikal was acquired by the Frencii. 
Soon afterwards the Karnatik was invaded by a formidable host of 
the nascent Maratha power, when Dost Ali was killed fighting against 
the enemy, his family, as well as that of Chanda Sahib, taking refuge 
at Pondichery. Dumas chivalrously refused to surrender them, 
bidding the Marathas do their worst. This resolute bearing of the 
French Governor produced a great impression on the foe, whose 
- troops were withdrawn, the result adding much to the reputation ot 
Dumas, on whom the Emperor conferred the rank of Nawab with 
special privileges, the title mentioned being transferable to his suc- 
cessors. Chanda Sahib had, however, been besieged by Raghuji 
Bhonszé in Trichinapalli, and, compelled to surrender, had been 
carried off prisoner to the Maratha capital. 

In October, 1741, Dumas was succeeded by Dupleix, who at once 
assumed all the dignities appertaining to the title granted by the 
Great Mughal. 

In 1744 war was declared between France and England. The new 
Governor, conscious of his inability to cope with the English fleet 
and to protect his settlement, strove to persuade Mr. Morse, the 
Governor of Madras, to observe terms of neutrality in respect to the 
commerce of the two nations, but was met with a distinct refusal. 
He then appealed to the ruling Nawab of Arkaét, Anwar-udldin, to 
interpose his authority, and succeeded in obtaining from the Nawab 
an order to the English to abstain from hostile measures. 

Though assured of the friendship of the Nawab, Dupleix felt him- 
self crippled on all sides till the opportune arrival, in 1746, of La 
Bourdonnais, who, having distinguished himself as a young man at 
Mahé, on the western coast, was in 1735 nominated Governor of the 
Isles of France and Bourbon. On war being announced, he equipped 
with indomitable energy a squadron of nine ships, and after many 
disasters from storms, reached Pondichery, after successfully 
repulsing the English fleet which tried to intercept him. Dupleix 
welcomed him as a kindred spirit, and imparted to him his designs 
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for the capture of Madras. La Bourdonnais, though brave as a lion, 
could not brook control, and chafed under the conditions imposed 
npon him by the Governor. After some demur, he yielded at last 
to the urgent demands of the Pondichery Council, and, attacking 
the English settlement, compelled the submission of the garrison on 
21st September, 1746. The Governor was, however, allowed to 
ransom the place, in direct opposition to the instructions of Dupleix, 
whose main object was to drive the English out of Southern India. 
Our historian gives good reasons for concluding that in the course 
he pursued La Bourdonnais was influenced by mercenary motives. 
At any rate, from this time bitter hostility prevailed between him 
and the Governor, whose schemes of conquest were thwarted by the 
insubordination of the Admiral. After protracted disputes with his 
superior, La Bourdonnais sailed with his fleet for the Isle of France, 
and, in the sequel, returned to France, where he was charged with 
treason and ultimately thrown into prison. He died in 1753, shortly 
after his release. Although his career was tarnished by his obstinate 
refusal to obey the orders of the Governor, and by the suspicion of 
corruption, his gallantry and energy entitle him to a niche in the 


temple of fame. 


Dupleix had guaranteed to make over Madras, when captured, to 
the Arkat Nawab, but, apprehensive that the iatter might sell it to 
the English, he determined to hold it in defiance of all consequences. 
When the Nawab’s forces assaulted the place, they were repulsed 
with considerable loss, while a detachment sent from Pondichery, 
under the command of Paradis, attacked the enemy at St. Thomé 
with such vigour that they were completely routed, and abandoned 
all hopes of seizing Madras. 

Our writer correctly describes this action as being ‘the first 
decided step to the conquest of Hindustan by an European power.” 

Having firmly established his authority at Madras, Dupleix 
dispatched troops under Paradis, to capture Fort St. David, the 
second English settlement ; but this expedition proved abortive, as 
did another which was sent to attack Gudaltir, in the vicinity, this 
place being stoutly defended by Major Lawrence, who drove back 
the assailants with great loss. Meanwhile, the English Govern- 
ment, determined to regain possession of Madras, had dispatched a 
powerful fleet under Admiral Boscawen to seize Pondichery. This 
officer, having been joined by a squadron from Bengal under 
Admiral Griffin, landed an army of 6,000 men, of whom 3,720 were 
Europeans. Aridktipum, an outwork of Pondichery, was occupied, 
and the French shut up within the walls of the capital. The siege 
was prosecuted with vigour, but so energetic was the defence, that 
after five weeks, the English Admiral despairing of success, and 
perceiving that his troops were suffering severely from the rainy 
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season, was compelled to withdraw his force and raise the siege. In 
the ensuing year, 1749, was executed the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
according to the terms of which Madras was restored to the English. 

The two rival nations were now to be seen waging war, not 
directly against one another, but as partisans of one or other of the 
native princes, who strove for the supremacy in Southern India. 
The contest lay between Nasir Jang and his nephew Muzaffar Jang, 
the latter of whom had been designated as his successor by Nizam 
Kamar-ud-din, who died in 1748. Nasir Jang was joined by the 
reigning Nawab of Arkat and a British contingent, while Dupleix 
espoused the cause of Muzaffar Jang, who nominated Chanda Sahib 
as his deputy on the throne of Arkat. 

The latter chief, having been ransomed by Dupleix from the hands 
of the Mardthas, succeeded in raising a considerable army, com- 
prising a contingent of French troops under the command of 
d’Auteuil, under whom served De Bussy, afterwards Dupleix’s most 
efficient lieutenant.’ A desperate battle was fought at Ambir, in 
which the Arkat Nawab was killed, and a signal victory gained by 
the efforts of the French. The Nawab’s son, Muhammad Ali, fled 
to Trichinapalli, when Dupleix dispatched troops to capture this 
stronghold, but the irresolution of Chandé Sahib and a mutiny in 
the French contingent frustrated the design. Muzaffar Jang 
surrendered to his uncle, Nasir Jang, who appointed Muhammad 
Ali as his deputy at Arkét. The new Nawab was, however, signally 
defeated by d’Auteuil near Fort St. David, while De Bussy, acting 
under Dupleix’s instructions, captured in a brilliant manner the 
strong fortress of Jinji, which was supposed to be impregnable. 
Meanwhile Dupleix’s astute diplomacy had succeeded in weaning 
from the cause of Nasir Jang the Pathan chiefs of Kadapa and 
Karnil, by the former of whom he was shot when advancing against 
a French contingent under the command of dela Touche. Muzaffar 
Jang was then installed as Nizam at Pondichery, amidst great 
rejoicing, while his protector and ally, Dupleix, became virtually 
the dictator of affairs in the Dekhan. 

The new Nizam was, however, in January, 1751, killed in a 
skirmish with the Pathan Nawadbs, when De Bussy at once pro- 
claimed Salabat Jang, younger brother of Nasir Jang, as his 
successor. This decided measure won from the gratitude of the 
Subadar the cession to the French of extensive tracts on the eastern 
coast, while de Bussy’s influence became paramount in his counsels. 

Dupleix now strained every nerve to gain possession of Trichin- 
apalli, but his well-planned schemes were inadequately carried out 
by the French commanders, d’Auteuil, and Law, his successor, the 


(1) Charles Joseph Patissier, Marquis de Bussy-Castelnau, was born in 1718, and 
was at this time only thirty-one years old. 
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latter of whom was out-manouvred and defeated by Lawrence, who 
had been dispatched to assist Muhammad Ali in the defence of the 
place. Meanwhile the celebrated Clive had, with the concurrence 
of Mr. Saunders, the Governor of Madras, by a counter-move, 
surprised Arkat, and held it in a glorious manner for seven weeks 
against a besieging army led by Raju Sahib, son of Chanda Sahib. 
The incidents of this famous siege are so well known that they need 
not be recapitulated, but the result was to increase enormously the 
prestige of the English. Shortly afterwards the imbecile Law 
surrendered to Lawrence, while Chanda Sahib, having been basely 
surrendered, fell a victim to the vengeance of his rival, Muhammad 
Ali. Dupleix’s resources were, however, not yetexhausted. Taking 
advantage of dissensions among the allies of the English, and of the 
arrival of fresh troops from France, he dispatched a force in August, 
1752, to encounter Major Kinneer, who had received orders to 
attack Jinji. The troops under De Kerjean, Dupleix’s nephew, 
gained a signal victory over their opponents, and the French 
Governor by this achievement recovered his influence over the chiefs 
of the Karnatik, receiving from the Nizam his formal appointment 
as the Nawab of that country. This success was, however, shortly 
afterwards dimmed by the defeat of De Kerjean by Lawrence in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Pondichery. 

While these events were taking place in the Karnatik, De Bussy, 
who, with his disciplined troops, had accompanied Salabat Jang to 
the Dekhan, had won entirely the confidence of the new Nizam. 
Colonel Malleson is of opinion that Dupleix acted unwisely in deput- 
ing De Bussy to hold this position until he had consolidated his own 
authority in the Karnatik. This view is probably correct, but De 
Bussy, by his skilful management of the Nizim and his undoubted 
prowess, maintained firmly the paramount influence of his nation. 
His control over his troops was complete, and his gallantry was 
testified by his overthrow of the Mardthds, who had been won over 
by the bribes of Ghazi-ud-din, the elder brother of Salabat Jang, 
who desired to displace the Nizam. Moreover, he discomfited all 
the intriguers who rose up against him, and secured from the 
Nizam, in 1754, the grant of four provinces on the eastern coast, the 
administration of which redounded to the credit of the French. In 
April of that year, after receiving assurances of the attachment of 
Salabat Jang, he proceeded to the newly-acquired districts, where he 
heard of the supersession of Dupleix, and the appointment of M. 
Godeheu as Governor of Pondichery. 

Dupleix, still bent on the reduction of Trichindpalli, dispatched 
thither in January, 1753, a force under the command of Maissin, who 
was aided by a contingent of Mysore troops, and a host of Maratha 
cavalry under Morari Rao. The contest of twelve months during 
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which this warfare lasted elicits our admiration of the English com- 
mandant, Dalton, whose bold resistance to his assailants was not less 
conspicuous than “ the vigour and presence of mind of Lawrence, the 
skill of Astruc, and the dash of Mainville.” It must suffice to say 
that, notwithstanding the gallant conduct of the French, and the de- 
termined opposition offered by their leaders, Lawrence by a series of 
splendid feats of arms effectually overthrew the allies, and saved 
Trichinépalli from the danger which threatened it. 

Dupleix was now anxious for peace, a course already urged upon 
him by the French ‘‘ Company of the Indies,” and a conference was 
accordingly arranged to take place at Sadras, but as the commissioners 
who were deputed to settle matters could not agree as to terms, the 
negotiations failed. In the meantime, Dupleix’s enemies in France 
gave out that all the interruption to trade, and its consequent evils, 
were due solely to his ambition. Insinuations to the same effect 
were instilled into the minds of the English Ministry, the result be- 
ing that Dupleix was recalled in 1754, Godeheu being nominated to 
succeed him. A victim to the rancour of his enemies, and abandoned 
by his own government, the great statesman returned to France, where 
he died in abject poverty in November, 1764. With his departure 
commenced the downfull of French ascendancy in India. 

Godeheu, during his six months’ term of office, undid all the work 
that Dupleix had accomplished, and desirous of peace at any price, 
made a treaty by which he sacrificed alike French honour and French 
territory, leaving the English Governor, Mr. Saunders, whose merits 
have scarcely been adequately estimated, master for the time of the 
situation. Godeheu’s successor, De Leyrit, though of inferior capacity, 
was not slow to perceive that the doctrine of total abstention from 
interference with the native powers was in reality impracticable. 
When the Madras Council, in infraction of the treaty, sent a force to 
assist Muhammad Ali in coercing some of his alleged tributaries in 
the south, he addressed a strong remonstrance to the English 
Governor, and when, further, British troops were dispatched to attack 
Murteza Ali at Vellir, he did not hesitate to order a French detach- 
ment to the relief of that chief. Shortly after, in 1756, war between 
France and England was again declared, when d’Auteuil was 
directed to advance on Trichindpalli, at a time when the British 
army were engaged in the first-mentioned enterprise. Colonel 
Joseph Smith, who commanded the garrison, defied the summons to 
surrender, while Caillaud, who had come to his relief from Madura, 
succeeded in throwing a strong reinforcement into the place, during 
the night, completely outwitting d’Auteuil, who had drawn up his 
army to encounter the English in another direction. This repulse 
was, however, to a great extent compensated by various successes in 
the Karnatik, most of its strong places being captured by the French. 
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We must pass over the capture by Clive of Chandranagar, in 
Bengal, in March, 1757, and return to De Bussy, to whom the 
recall of Dupleix was a grievous calamity. No sooner was the 
change of policy inaugurated by Godeheu declared than a host of 
enemies rose up against the gallant Frenchman, when Salabat Jang, 
fearful of the consequences to himself, though unwilling to lose the 
support of the strong hand which had so long maintained him in 
power, was reluctantly induced to dismiss him from his service. And 
this, notwithstanding that De Bussy had shortly before, somewhat 
against his own expressed opinions, headed an expedition into Mysore, 
when 52 lacs were exacted as tribute. Mastering his indignation at 
this unworthy treatment, and rejecting advances made to him by the 
Peshwa, De Bussy retired with his troops to Haidarabad, pursued by 
a force sent after him by the Subadar’s treacherous minister, Shah 
Nawaz. Here he held his own, till relieved by Law from Masulipatam, 
when a messenger from Salabat Jang brought news of his master’s 
wish to restore him to favour. It was high time, for the minister 
was intriguing to supplant the Nizam by his younger brother Nizam 
Ali. De Bussy returned to Aurangabad, and by his tact and courage 
soon restored the authority of Salabat Jang, with whom he went 
back to Haidarabad. Here, in July, he received an order from Count 
de Lally to repair at once to Arkat. This was not only a fatal blow 
to the Nizam, but an irremediable injury to French interests in the 
Dekhan. Moreover, his three months’ campaign in that province had 
effectually prevented De Bussy from either aiding the Pondichery 
authorities, or from advancing to the help of his compatriots in 
Bengal. 

We now arrive at the last stage of “ this strange, eventful history.” 
The new commander of the French troops, Thomas Arthur, Count de 
Lally, and Baron de Tollendal, was a son of one of those gallant 
Irishmen who, driven from their native country after the fall of 
James II., sought service and distinction in the French and Austrian 
armies. He had shown undaunted courage at Kehl and Fontenoy, 
had aided the cause of the Pretender, and fought in the Netherlands. 
Daring as a soldier, and energetic in action, he is said to have had a 
hasty and uncontrollable temper, a demerit which contrasted un- 
favourably with the calm and prudent temperament of De Bussy. 
He arrived at Pondichery in April, 1758, armed with full powers as 
Commander-in-Chief and King’s Commissary, determined to reform 
all abuses in the French settlement, and to drive the English into 
the sea. But such had been the apathy of De Leyrit, and so great 
the supineness of De Soupire, second-in-command to De Lally, that 
no attempt had been made from September, 1757, when the latter 
landed at Pondichery, to regain any of the territory relinquished 
temporarily by the English. The troops and the funds were there, 
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but the spirit of enterprise was wanting. Nor was the new chief 
fortunate in his naval commander, Admiral d’Aché, who, beyond 
mere personal courage, showed little ability. 

De Lally’s first expedition was against Gidalir, which surrendered. 
He then, though short of supplies and ammunition, besieged Port St. 
David, which capitulated on June 2. Determined to strike a blow at 
Madras, he endeavoured to secure the co-operation of d’Aché, who 
obstinately refused to lend his aid, but De Lally, notwithstanding 
this defection, adhered to his design. In order to raise funds he 
proceeded to attack Tanjiir, on which territory the French had an 
alleged claim, founded on a bond given by the Raja. The enterprise, 
however, was comparatively fruitless, and his soldiers suffered great 
privation. Undismayed by this failure, he induced the Pondichery 
Council to concur in the advisability of attacking Madras, the higher 
officials contributing from their private purses to the public fund. 
On 12th December, 1758, Lally’s forces, conprising 2,000 Europeans, 
300 cavalry, and 5,000 Sipahis, appeared before the English settle- 
ment, which was garrisoned by 1,758 Europeans, 2,200 Sipahis, and 
200 horse, the whole commanded by Colonel Lawrence, while the 
four brigades of the attacking army were officered by De Bussy, 
De Soupire, d’Estaing, Crillon, and Saubinet. The Black Town was 
captured with little loss, and preparations made for the siege. De 
Lally was, however, doomed to disappointment, for although he 
obtained some partial successes, he lost several of his ablest officers, 
and when he at last gave orders for an assault, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his engineers, the English fleet hove in sight and 
effectually prevented all further operations. On the 17th February, 
1759, he withdrew his troops to Kanchipuram, and the great enter- 
prise which he had undertaken ended in signal failure. 

From this time a series of disasters befell the French arms, of 
which ample details are given in Colonel Malleson’s comprehensive 
work. To speak briefly, De Conflans, who had succeeded Bussy at 
Masulipatam, was driven out by the daring of Colonel Forde, while 
De Soupire was outmanewuvred by Major Brereton, who stormed 
Kanchipuram, while De Lally was absent at Pondichery. Nor were 
the French more fortunate at sea, inasmuch as d’Aché, beaten by the 
English fleet, took himself off to the Isle of France. Soon afterwards 
the French troops mutinied, and were with difficulty brought back to 
their duty. Having vainly sought for help from Basalat Jang, a 
brother of the Nizim, De Lally staked his last die at Wandiwash, 
where, notwithstanding his skilful dispositions and the desperate 
courage of his troops, he was completely defeated by Colonel Coote. 

This hard-fought battle virtually decided the fate of Southern 
India, and the scene closes with the surrender of Pondichery, after 
a protracted siege, in January, 1761. De Lally, in spite of his 
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heroism, had made himself obnoxious to most of his coadjutors by 
his fiery temper and his ill-concealed scorn for their corruption. 
Expelled from India, he returned to France, where he was con- 
demned, almost unheard in his own defence, and perished on the 
scaffold, in May, 1766. 

In recording the career of the many eminent Frenchmen who 
figure in the pages of his volume, Colonel Malleson justly places 
Dupleix a head and shoulders over his contemporaries. Acute in 
intellect, prompt in action, and unfailing in resources, his ambition 
was solely directed to uphold the honour and advance the interests 
of his country. To this he sacrificed everything, even his own 
private means, deeming all well spent to maintain the prestige of 
France. That his grand project for founding an empire failed, was 
due almost entirely to the apathy and neglect of his own govern- 
ment, and Colonel Malleson has done well to assign to him the 
renown which is his due. High also is the reputation of De Bussy, 
the brave soldier and skilful diplomatist, whose energetic action and 
wise counsels made French influence paramount in the Dekhan. 
Nor can we refuse our tribute to the dashing though wrong-headed 
La Bourdonnais, and to the gallant though impetuous De Lally. 
That France should have produced such men, the worthy rivals of 
Lawrence, Clive, Coote, and Dalton, is indeed an imperishable glory 
to her. 

L. B. Bowrtnce. 
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THE REPORT OF THE LEPROSY COMMISSION IN 
INDIA. 


ALTHOUGH leprosy has prevailed extensively in India for upwards 
of two thousand years, the visit to that country of the members of 
the Leprosy Commission, whose Report has just been issued, was 
practically due to a case of that disease which occurred in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

Between 1850 and 1880 an extraordinary outbreak of leprosy had 
taken place amongst the Hawaian population, and about ten years 
ago, Dr. Arning, a young German physician familiar with the 
methods of modern scientific medicine, went to these islands under 
the auspices of the Government, with the special view of studying 
the disease which had attacked the islanders. This gentleman has 
stated that the first authentic case of leprosy in the Sandwich 
Islands occurred in 1830. The disease rapidly developed amongst 
the Chinese, who began to emigrate there in 1848; and between 
these years and 1866 the number of lepers in a population of 
67,000 was stated, in the census return, to be 230. By 1882 the 
number had increased to 4,000; and in 1884 there was one leper to 
every thirty healthy people. 

A leper asylum had been established in the island of Molokai (in 
which in 1890 there were as many as 1,159 lepers), and it was in 
this asylum that Dr. Arning prosecuted his studies of the disease ; 
and it was here that Father Damien, the Belgian priest, whose name 
has since become so widely known, became infected and died. His 
case is a good illustration of the insidious onset of this terrible 
malady. In July, 1882, he suffered from neuralgia of the left foot ; 
and in November, 1884, he was examined by Dr. Arning, who found 
sufficient evidence in the condition of the nerves of the affected part 
to warrant him in disclosing to the devoted priest that the symptoms 
from which he suffered were those of leprosy. Two years afterwards 
a disfiguring infiltration in the face was evident; and in July, 1889, 
seven years from the time when the first symptoms showed them- 
selves, the unfortunate man succumbed. 

There was nothing unprecedented or unusual in the manner of 
Father Damien’s death. Many Europeans who had associated with 
lepers had before that time acquired the disease, and a priest in 
Louisiana, Father Boglioli, who had attended cases of leprosy in the 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans, died of leprosy. None the less the 
news of Father Damien’s death, following on that of his illness, 
excited a great sensation in England. A committee was formed to 
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consider the best way of perpetuating his memory, to form a fund 
for indigent British lepers in the United Kingdom, to endow leprosy 
studentships, and, most important of all, to appoint an Indian 
Leprosy Commission. 

The report of this Commission has just been published. It forms 
a handsome quarto volume, well supplied with maps, and replete 
with information not only regarding leprosy, but regarding many 
interesting features of Indian life and habits. It contains contribu- 
tions of permanent value to pathology, climatology, and medicine, 
which I cannot stay to consider here, even if much of it was not 
of too technical a character to be suitable for these pages; but one 
important matter with which it deals has a great general interest. 
Undoubtedly, the question that was most prominent in the minds of 
the public, and probably also of the Committee, when the Commis- 
sioners went to India, was whether leprosy is a contagious disease ; 
and if so, what measures can be taken to arrest its propagation. 
These questions had during the last twenty years risen more and 
more into prominence. Cases pointing strongly to contagion as 
their cause had been reported from various countries in which the 
disease prevails; and several very peculiar cases, which seemed to be 
explicable on no other hypothesis, had been brought before the 
medical profession. The theory of contagion, which had been 
authoritatively condemned, received an increasing number of 
defenders, and had in a sense become urgent. In order, therefore, to 
understand the condition of this controverted question at the time 
when the Commissioners went to India, it is necessary to consider 
the nature of some of the evidence that had been published. Leaving 
out of consideration, then, for the present, cases which might have 
been otherwise explained, I will, as an introduction to my remarks 
on the Report, relate here, very briefly, some of the strongest 
instances which have been recorded. It is only in the light of such 
cases that the evidence in the Report can be properly estimated. 

Perhaps the most important case on record is that published by 
Dr. Hawtrey Benson, who showed to the Medical Society of Dublin, 
in 1872, a leper who had contracted the disease in the West Indies, 
where he had resided for twenty-two years. After being treated 
for some time in hospital in Dublin, he returned to his own house, 
and died there about a year and a half later. During this latter 
period of his illness, his brother s/ept in the same bed with him, and 
wore his clothes. This brother, who had never left Ireland, except 
forty-six years previously, when he had passed some time in Eng- 
land, became a leper, and was shown on May 2nd, 1877, to the Medical 
Society of Dublin. There had been no other cases of leprosy known 
in the family. There could be no mistake about the nature of the 
disease in either case. Dr. Hawtrey Benson was familiar with 
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leprosy, and in a letter to the Lancet for December 19th, 1891, he gave 
a long list of the most eminent and experienced physicians and 
surgeons of Dublin who had confirmed his diagnosis. 

Dr. R. Liveing relates the history of a case of leprosy in a young 
man who had never left the Island of Guernsey, and who was 
admitted into the Middlesex Hospital in 1877, suffering from an 
advanced stage of the disease. The man’s father, a native of Bir- 
mingham, had served as a soldier in India, and died in Guernsey 
suffering from symptoms characteristic of leprosy. This soldier left 
a wife and several sons and daughters, but the patient admitted into 
the Middlesex Hospital was the only one who became a leper. As 
heredity is now known not to exist in leprosy, the bacilli which 
produced infection in the case of the son must have been provided by 
the father. The case was, as Dr. Liveing has remarked, either a 
hereditary case, or the result of contagion ; and, as it was not heredi- 
tary, it must have been a case of contagion. 

In North America leprosy seems to have acquired such a small 
hold that the limited number of cases which have occurred there are 
well suited to study this question of contagion. I extract notes of 
a few of these cases from a book’ which I have recently published, 
and to which I refer for further details of these and many other 
cases. 

In July, 1878, Dr. Rohé (an authority on the subject) stated that 
there were only three cases of leprosy in Maryland. Two of these 
cases had the following relation to each other. A man named Brown, 
in Baltimore, was a leper. His next-door neighbour, a married 
woman with a large family, and whose husband was in good health, 
became a leper. She had been some years in the neighbourhood, 
and the families were intimate. 

At one time there were some lepers in Louisiana, but they had 
almost entirely disappeared. In 1860 a Madame Ourblanc, whose 
father came from the south of France, developed leprosy. She died 
in 1870, leaving four sons and two daughters. The first, second, 
and fourth sons and a daughter became lepers. They had all lived 
with their mother. A nephew, who lived in the neighbourhood, and 
a young woman not related to the family, who had nursed the 
mother, became leprous, as well as a young man, also not related, 
who had often s/ept with the fourth son, in 1875. 

Since 1820 there has been a small leper colony in New Bruns- 
wick, which first appeared in that year in the person of a certain 
Ursule Landry. From that case the disease extended, and in 1883 
there were in the lazaretto twenty-four leper patients. These cases 
have been referred to in most recent works on leprosy. The brief 
account which I have given in my book is taken from a paper by 


(1) Leprosy. By George Thin, M.D. Percival & Co. 
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Dr. Graham, of Toronto, a reliable authority, which was published 
in 1883. I cannot refer at greater length to the circumstances here, 
but I have, in the work referred to, shown how, in New Brunswick, 
endemic influences and heredity must be excluded, and I note the 
frequent mention of the fact that leprosy developed in healthy 
individuals after they had slept with lepers. 

As there are still about 1,000 to 1,500 lepers in Spain, that 
country, although not open to the same objections as India, is not 
the best suited for determining the question of contagion. Yet the 
circumstances in a series of cases which occurred at Parcent, in the 
province of Alicante, can only be explained by assuming that the 
disease is communicable. The facts were first given by Dr. Zuriaga 
in a report to the Municipal Council of Valencia, translated by 
Dr. Paul Raymond in the Annales de Dermatologic, and abstracted 


in my book. In 1849 there was no leprosy in the village of 


Parcent, but in 1850 a leper from a neighbouring town came to 
reside there. The history of what followed shows a succession of 
cases of Jeprosy in persons who ate from the same plates, with the 
same spoons, and i/o slept together. The facts were so striking and 
so remarkable that I thought it desirable to obtain confirmatory 
evidence. This I was enabled to do through the kindness of my 
friend, Dr Garcia Lopez, of Rio Tinto, who procured me a copy of a 
Report On Leprosy in the Province of A licant ’ dated July, 1887, by 
Dr. Codina, who had been instructed by the Director-General of 
Public Health in Madrid to inquire into the nature of the epidemic. 
Dr. Codina shows in this report how Parcent became a focus ot 
leprosy, which attacked persons in the neighbourhood and those 
from neighbouring towns who associated closely with the members 
of the family to which the disease was first communicated by a leper 
from the neighbouring town of Sagra. I contributed to the Lancet 
for January 16th, 1892, an account of the facts contained in Dr 
Codina’s report, which show that heredity and general hygiene do not 
afford an explanation of the manner in which the malady spread in 
the neighbourhood. The disease in that part of Spain is extending, 
Dr. Codina remarking that when leprosy has once appeared in « 
town it remains there, new cases being followed by others in an 
increasing proportion. 

The records from which the facts referred to in the above instances 
of contagion were taken are open to examination and to criticism ; 
and no report which throws doubt on the contagion of leprosy as 
the cause of its spread can be entitled to much weight unless it deals 
with these cases severally and completely. The evidence has satisties 
me, and has satisfied many others. 

Whilst cases like these were rapidly shaking the belief in the 
non-contagion of leprosy, the influence of one of the greatest dis- 
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coveries that has ever been made in medicine began to take effect. 
So long ago as 1874, Dr. Hansen, of Bergen, found that leprosy, 
instead of being produced by certain unknown conditions of climate, 
soil and modes of living, is in reality a parasitic disease. A very 
minute vegetable organism inhabits the tissues of every leper, and 
by its slow and inevitable growth produces all the changes that 
eventually lead to the destruction of its host. This organism, 
although widely searched for in the animal kingdom, has so far been 
found only in the human body. Given its presence, we have the 
disease of leprosy as a consequence; given the disease of leprosy, 
and we invariably have the organism. Attempts to grow it in the 
tissues of the lower animals, or in artificial cultures, have hitherto 
entirely failed, there being a difference in this respect from the suc- 
cessful cultivations and inoculations of the tubercle bacillus of Dr. 
Koch. Dr. Hansen not only explained the cause and progress of 
leprosy by this great discovery, but successfully undertook investi- 
gations which cleared the field of some venerable errors. It is well 
known that leprosy adheres tenaciously to certain families, appear- 
ing in successive generations, and capriciously selecting its victims. 
Those in ignorance of the cause of the disease naturally attributed 
these cases to heredity. Dr. Hansen, however, has demonstrated 
that heredity has nothing to do with them, that their cause is con- 
nected with the contact of individuals living closely together; and, 
as a fact, it is shown that if the children of lepers are removed from 
their parents in infancy they remain free from the disease. As old- 
established theories are slow in dying, the Commissioners have done 
valuable service by giving in the Report facts and statistics which 
completely bear out Dr. Hansen’s demonstration of the non-heredity 
of the malady. 

The figures given by the Commissioners bear out the previously 
well-known fact that even in leper countries the disease is found in 
groups, and that close association with lepers produces leprosy. 
Whilst in the whole population of India there are only five lepers in 
ten thousand persons, of previously healthy persons who ate and 
drank with lepers, 700 in ten thousand became lepers, and of 
those, whether relatives or not, who lived in the same dwellings, and 
in close association with lepers, 400 to 500 in ten thousand became 
lepers. Notwithstanding these striking facts, the Commissioners in 
their Report state that “the extent to which leprosy is propagated 
by contagion and inoculation is exceedingly small,” and that the 
disease “ in the majority of cases originates de novo.” 

It is not extraordinary that the majority of the Special Committee 
appointed to consider the Report have expressed the opinion that the 
evidence which is adduced in it does not justify such conclusions. 
Taking together the Executive and Special Committees, a majority 
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is distinctly opposed to the opinion of the Commissioners as regards 
contagion, and believing that leprosy is contagious, are unable to 
accept the view of the Commissioners that segregation in any 
case of leprosy.in India is impracticable or undesirable. The differ- 
ences of opinion entertained on these important points is marked and 
accentuated by separate memoranda signed by several members of 
the Committees, who express their agreement with the opinion of 
the Commissioners, and their dissent from the majority of the Special 
Committee. Mere authority in this matter cannot be considered 
decisive on either side, and it becomes desirable to examine the 
explanations which the Commissioners give in support of their 
opinion that the disease does not practically spread by contagion. 
As leprosy, they state, has existed from time immemorial in India, 
the leprosy bacillus must everywhere in that country abound “ in 
space.”’ It is impossible, therefore, to escape being brought into con- 
stant contact with the parasite. Healthy normal persons are, as a rule, 
immune from its attacks, but certain insanitary conditions, in which 
some of the population live, so affect them that at a given time they 
become powerless against the attack of the bacillus and so acquire 
leprosy. No part of the Report is more laboured and unsatisfactory 
than that in which the Commissioners endeavour to define in what 
these special insanitary conditions consist. It is to them that they 
refer as a ‘‘sequence or concurrence of causes and conditions 
related to each other in ways at present imperfectly known.” 

I have read the Report carefully, and have endeavoured to grasp 
something tangible in regard to these “causes and conditions,” but 
at the end of my study I found myself as ignorant as when I began. 
I can find no proof whatever in the Report which bears on any such 
causes and conditions. It is recognised that many diseases are 
favoured by poverty and bad hygiene, and notoriously by over- 
crowding ; but these influences only act by affording greater facility 
to an active poison or bacillus to acquire access to its victim, and by 
so weakening the vitality of the latter that, entrance once effected, 
the resistance of the unhappy patient is greatly diminished. History 
teaches us that in many parts of Europe, and in England, leprosy 
ceased simultaneously with the manifestation of terror and alarm 
which led to measures of isolation against lepers, attended with 
great severity and cruelty. The assumption that the disappearance 
of leprosy in the British Islands coincided with improved hygiene is 
entirely unsupported by facts. Poverty, dirt, and overcrowding 
remained for centuries after the disappearance of leprosy, and still 
remain, and had these conditions been the active agents in its pro- 
pagation, we should still have had the plague with us. The disap- 
pearance of leprosy in this country coincided with ordinances such 
as that of the Society of Merchants of Berwick-upon-Tweed, who 
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enacted that “any leper entering the borough should have his 
clothes burned and be ejected naked from the town.” In 1530 the 
Town Council of Edinburgh ordained that “no leper should come 
amongst other clean persons, nor be found in church, fish or flesh 
markets, under penalty of burning of the cheek and cutting off the 
tongue.’ In 1591 five male lepers were interned in the Greenside 
Hospital, Edinburgh, and a gibbet was erected at the gable of the 
hospital as an indication of the punishment that awaited them if 
they transgressed the rules which were made to ensure their isolation. 
This was the régime under which leprosy in England and Scotland 
disappeared, and those who believe that its disappearance could be 
attributed to better food and improved hygiene must have a very 
small knowledge of the conditions under which the poor have lived 
for centuries in many of our towns. 

The vague and mysterious factors to which the Commissioners 
attribute the predisposition to which they attach so much importance, 
if they were the chief cause of the disease, would require to act in a 
very extraordinary and arbitrary way. As leprosy becomes largely 
more prevalent in houses in which some of the inmates have been 
attacked, it would be necessary to assume that these factors originate 
in one house, whilst they are inactive in neighbouring houses, and 
their capricious mode of selection of families and houses would be as 
extraordinary as their nature is indefinable and inappreciable. But 
it is unnecessary to drift into the region of unproved hypotheses. 
The body of every leper teems with countless myriads of the living 
parasite, and the sores on the leper’s body are densely covered with 
free bacilli. If the leper is, at this stage of the disease, brought 
into close actual contact with healthy persons, the only thing that 
can prevent the propagation of the disease is a sound, unbroken 
epidermis, or a constitution of such a kind as to render the body of 
the person an unsuitable soil for the growth of the bacillus. The 
epidermis of most healthy persons is a sufficient protection against 
bacilli, but the slight abrasions to which everyone is liable, and 
which, in the case of the poor, are not only more frequent, but are 
less regarded, offer a ready mode of entrance from the moist sore of 
the leper to the healthy moist tissue of the person with whom he 
comes into contact. That actual contact is the most frequent method 
of transmission is rendered probable by the fact that it is in countries 
and races where people sleep promiscuously in one bed that leprosy 
spreads most rapidly. In Norway, where leprosy has endured x 
persistently, Leloir tells us that in the houses of the south and west 
coast there are very few beds, almost always several persons sleeping 
in the same bed, which is shared with the stranger to whom hospi- 
tality is offered. Everybody eats at the same table, from the same 
dish, often with a common spoon, and drinks from the same vessel. 
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Amongst some of the hill tribes of India similar overcrowding exists, 
and amongst them leprosy also largely prevails. That the bacillus 
exercises a certain daintiness before selecting its victim is highly 
probable, because we find that even after it enters the body there 
are some tissues only in which it will live, and others in which it 
resolutely declines to take root; and one variety of leprosy, anws- 
thetic or nerve leprosy, is due to the fact that in certain individuals 
the only tissue in which the parasite will consent to live is the nerves. 
If the skin in certain cases of nerve leprosy does not offer a suitable 
soil, even after the bacillus has established a footing, it is highly 
probable that many persons are preserved from leprosy, even although 
in constant contact with lepers, because their integument is unfitted 
for the life of the bacillus. 

The hypothesis of the Leprosy Commissioners, that direct conta- 
gion may be practically disregarded in India because the disease, in 
the great majority of cases, arises de noro, that is to say, that 
“space” in India has become so charged with the bacillus that 
any person who has the pre-disposition is bound to come into con- 
tact with it at some time, and therefore must acquire the disease in 
this way, is quite unnecessary, and is entirely unsupported by facts. 
The Commissioners themselves, after a careful examination, failed to 
find the leprosy bacillus in the water of tanks or in the huts of 
lepers ; and it was only found extremely sparely in ground constantly 
trodden by lepers, whose ulcers necessarily contained it in enormous 
quantities. We not only do not know that the bacillus can live out- 
side the body, but we have no proof that it continues to exist outside 
the body at all, except in rare and exceptional conditions. If it pre- 
vailed to the extent imagined by the Commissioners, leprosy would 
prebably be far more common than it actually is. The comparatively 
small number of lepers in comparison with the general population, 
and the well-known fact that where lepers are once found more lepers 
usually appear, and in largest proportion amongst the persons who 
come much into contact with the previously affected, only permits of 
one inference, which is that the parasite is transferred from one 
host to another under the influence of close personal contact. So far, 
then, from contagion being so rare as to be practically disregarded, 
everything, in my opinion, even the facts as stated by the Commis- 
sioners, points to the extreme probability that cases of leprosy all 
arise from contagion; and that so far from its being justifiable 
to disregard contagion, every precaution ought to be taken to pre- 
vent it. 

India is an unfavourable country in which to study the conta- 
giousness of leprosy, on account of the prevalence of the disease, and 
the long and uncertain period of incubation ; and in order to satisfy 
oneself that contagion is really the explanation of the fresh cases 
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that constantly crop up there, it is necessary to benefit by the 
lessons taught us by cases which have been observed elsewhere. 
Some of these cases, such as those to which I have previously 
referred, from the nature of the circumstances under which they 
occurred, offer, as I believe, irrefragable proof of contagion. 
Although a criticism of the evidences of contagion in these well- 
known cases would seem to have been outside the scope of the Report, 
their testimony is none the less valuable, and their import could only 
have been weakened if the Commissioners had found in India that 
leprosy could arise independently. So far from this having been 
done, they have admitted that leprosy may be contagious, that “ the 
amount of ulceration is a measure of contagion,” and have largely 
added to the permanent value of the Report by proving from figures 
that leprosy attacks those people most who associate with lepers. 
The theories which they offer to account for the origin of cases apart 
from contagion are purely hypothetical, and are unsupported by facts. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the majority in the Com- 
mittees at home have declined to accept their conclusions on that 
point, and have preferred to recommend the well-considered and 
wise proposals of Mr. Vandyke Carter (Leprosy in Foreign Countries, 
1886), who suggests detention in asylums where necessary, supervi- 
sion of leper colonies, in which the patients should be prevented 
from mingling with the surrounding peasantry, and the strict isola- 
tion of leprous subjects retained in their homes at the express wish 
of friends. Although some of the medical members of the Com- 
mittees dissent from these suggestions, and go no further than to 
support the voluntary isolation which the Commissioners think is 
the only measure left for consideration, the adoption of measures 
similar to Dr. Vandyke Carter’s can only be a question of time. The 
Government of India, which in this matter has not only to look to 
the welfare of its own subjects, but may be supposed to show an 
example to other lessadvanced Asiatic countries, cannot much longer 
permit the free contact of lepers with the healthy population when 
it is known definitely that every leper sore teems with a living para- 
site which has only to find its way into the system of healthy persons 
in order, in a certain proportion at least of these, to infallibly pro- 
duce the disease. The results of segregation in Norway cannot be 
ignored by any legislator who is called upon to deal with the sub- 
ject. Experience in that country has shown conclusively that the 
caring for poor lepers in asylums, and the proper supervision of the 
well-to-do in their own homes, leads with certainty to a diminution 
in the number of new cases. In Nordmoere, near Chrietiansand, for 
example, the number of lepers between 1856-70 increased from 
106 to 147. After 1870 isolation was more generally practised in 
the district, and the number of lepers sank to 83, the number of 
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new cases being diminished by one-half. In thirty years the num- 
ber of lepers in Norway diminished from 3,000 to 800, and this 
happy result has been obtained without unnecessary severity or hard- 
ship to the unfortunate leper, the isolation not being absolute, and 
the rules only sufficiently strict to prevent the close contact which 
experience has shown leads to the propagation of the disease. The 
aim of legislation should be that proposed by Dr. Kaurin, of the 
Molde Asylum in Norway, that where each leper cannot in his 
own home have his own room, his own bed, knife, fork, spoon and 
clothes, he should be brought to a leper asylum. Experience has 
further shown that with the cleanliness and sanitary good order of 
asylums contagion practically ceases, the number of cases occurring 
amongst attendants in asylums being extremely small. 

in India the chief difficulty in checking leprosy is the question of 
expense, but even that difficulty cannot be insuperable, and will 
certainly have one day to be faced. When time has been given to 
enable the advisers of the Government to fully realise the import of 
the evidence in favour of contagion which has been accumulated 
outside India in countries better situated for its appreciation, and of 
the revolution in our conception of the nature of the disease effected 
by Hansen’s discovery, sufficient measures will undoubtedly be forth- 
coming to quickly and steadily diminish the plague which has 
punished the Indian people for so many centuries. 


Greorce THIN. 
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RaRELY in these prosaic days do we find a figure in which is centred 
all the interest and romance of the departed age of chivalry. The 
world, as heretofore, is not wanting in great men ; our age yields to 
none that have gone before it in magnificent achievement ; but the 
romantic element is absent, and the poet or historical novelist of the 
future will pass over the latter end of the nineteenth century when 
in search of an attractive hero. An exception will perhaps be made 
for Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. Every attribute that can kindle 
the historic imagination or touch the chords of human sympathy 
will be found united in the person of the first Bulgarian sovereign. 
Youth, beauty, valour, distinction, and a rare personal amiability— 
all were his; in his brief career were compressed as in a drama 
the vicissitudes of a long lifetime——hope and disappointment, 
blighted love, the brilliant success of a moment, followed by a tragic 
downfall and retirement into comparative obscurity. Before he was 
thirty Prince Alexander had learned the lesson which most men 
only master when their hairs are grey. His premature death seems 
a fitting termination to an existence which had realised too soon the 
conditions of human destiny. 

I do not propose to write a biographical sketch of Prince Alex- 
ander, or to enter minutely into the detuils of his private life in 
accordance with the growing tradition of our Americanised litera- 
ture. It is rather as the first sovereign of the young Bulgarian 
nation that I wish to speak of him here. The services rendered by 
Prince Alexander to his adopted country were splendid and distin- 
guished. The future historian, indeed, will hardly allow him the 
title of great; his faults were undoubtedly many, but his position 
was one of exceptional difficulty, and few men with his youth and 
inexperience would have committed so few errors or conquered so 
many obstacles. Prince Alexander was by no means a mere soldier, 
as some have imagined. He possessed no inconsiderable talent for 
diplomacy, a gift which laid him open more than once to the charge 
of insincerity. His intuitive insight and perception of character 
developed rapidly during the short period of his rule in Bulgaria, 
and displayed itself sometimes in a way that astonished those with 
whom he was daily brought into contact. In dealing with Orientals, 
he could show upon occasion a subtlety aad acuteness of which the 
open frankness of his manner betrayed no symptom; and those who 
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believed they had outwitted him sometimes discovered that the tables 
had been turned upon themselves. His principal fault as a ruler 
was a want of resolution and tenacity of purpose, qualities essential 
to success in any career, and indispensable to the leader of a people 
in whose nature these characteristics form a striking ingredient. 

It is difficult to estimate the exact amount of popularity which 
Prince Alexander enjoyed amongst the Bulgarians. ‘Tall, handsome, 
well made, noble in aspect and amiable in manner, he was the type and 
impersonation of that #vopéy épatews) with which Homer clothes his 
heroes, and which, as a rule, enthrals the affections of the multitude. 
But the Bulgarians are an unimpressionable people, and their hatred 
and suspicion of foreigners amount to a passion. They welcomed 
their young prince with, for them, a wonderful display of enthusiasm, 
spontaneous and genuine, no doubt, but perhaps as much inspired by 
self-congratulation over their newly-acquired liberty as by devotion 
to their future sovereign. They had learned before the Prince’s 
arrival that his family had objected to the ultra-democratic character 
of the constitution bestowed on them by Russia, and during his first 
journey through the country the young ruler of Bulgaria passed 
beneath triumphal arches on which the ominous words, ‘“ Constitu- 
tion of Tirnovo,” figured in large letters. The political honeymoon 
was already dimmed by a cloud: it was an omen of the trouble that 
was tocome. During the first five years of his reign Prince Alex- 
ander can hardly be said to have possessed any real popularity. He 
was a foreigner—a tchuzhdenetz, a German, and a Protestant. The 
people, taciturn, suspicious, ignorant, and unresponsive, regarded 
him with indifference, if not with distrust ; it was hard for them to 
unlearn the lesson which they had been taught from childhood by 
their priests and by Russian emissaries—that the great orthodox 
Tzar was the real ruler of Bulgaria. Whatever advantages accrued 
to him from his personal charm, his sincerity of motive and his 
honest efforts to promote the welfare of the country were neutralised 
by the systematic detraction to which he was exposed on the part of 
the Russians and the rival Bulgarian politicians, who dragged his 
name into all their disputes, and bandied it to and fro with a total dis- 
regard of decency. It was not till September, 1885, when he came 
forward as the champion of a united Bulgaria, that he began to feel 
himself in touch with the national sentiment. From this date also 
began his popularity with the army, for it was then that the Russian 
officers, who occupied all the superior posts, were withdrawn by 
order of the Tzar. It was not till Prince Alexander had bidden 
them a final farewell that the Bulgarians began to appreciate his 
real merit: virtutem incolumem odimus, sublatam ex oculis quaerimus 
invidi, 
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It was in February, 1879, that the young Prussian lieutenant, then 
living in a modest lodging in Potsdam, learned that his uncle, the 
Tzar Liberator, bad recommended him to the Bulgarians as their 
Sovereign. There was much to make him pause before accepting 
the proffered crown. His father, Prince Alexander of Hesse, raised 
objections, urging that the constitution bestowed by Prince Dondu- 
koff-Korsakoff, the Russian governor, upon Bulgaria was so extra- 
vagantly liberal that the government of the country would be all 
but impossible. The author of the constitution, indeed, was of the 
same opinion, for when leaving Bulgaria after Prince Alexander’s 
election, he declared that the mines were already laid. Prince 
Bismarck was hardly encouraging when he told the young officer 
that he might as well go to Bulgaria, as his stay there would provide 
him with an interesting reminiscence in after life. But the prospect 
of a throne was too tempting to be resisted, and hope is strong at 
two-and-twenty. 

Towards the end of July the Prince found himself installed in the 
capital of his realm. He took up his abode in the crazy old Turkish 
konak, for there was then no palace and scarcely a decent house in 
Sophia. For the purposes of Russian strategy, and in view of the 
future march into Macedonia, the seat of government had been fixed 
in a bleak and mountainous corner of Bulgaria. The young 
sovereign was not long in experiencing the difficulties which beset 
the constitutional ruler of a newly-formed State. He had hardly 
time to make the acquaintance of his Russian and Bulgarian 
entourage when he found himself caught in the vortex of a violent 
political struggle. 

Duly mindful of his obligations to Russia, the Prince, in selecting 
his first ministry, sought the advice of the Russian Consul-General, 
Davidoff, at whose suggestion he formed a cabinet of ‘‘ Conservative” 
politicians. Even then Bulgaria had a “Conservative” and a 
“Liberal ” party. The “Conservatives”? were a handful of fairly 
educated and cultivated men, whose assimilation of western ideas 
put them out of sympathy with the majority of their countrymen. 
The “ Liberal” represented the crude radicalism of the petty 
traders, schoolmasters, and lawyers in the towns—the peasants had 
no political opinions at all—and in virtue of their superior numbers 
claimed to speak in the name of the country at large. Their cry 
was “ Bulgaria for the Bulgarians’ ; they represented home-grown 
philistinism as opposed to foreign culture, and they included a large 
anti-Russian contingent in their ranks. They were typical of the 
reaction which had taken place in a country just delivered from 
centuries of despotism; intoxicated with newly-won freedom, they 
knew nothing of the restraints which are essential to real liberty. 
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They were ina large majority in the Sobranye, which assembled 
soon after the Prince’s arrival, and they showed their disapproba- 
tion of the ministers he had chosen by howling them down the 
moment they attempted to speak. The Prince, after vain attempts 
at compromise, dissolved the Chamber. 

It was an unfortunate beginning, which had the effect of placing 
the Prince from the outset in opposition to the national party. The 
fault, however, lay with his Russian and ‘Conservative ” advisers, 
The Bulgarians never forgive and never forget; and I believe that 
Tzankoff, Karaveloff, and other prominent men among the Liberals, 
ever after regarded Prince Alexander with mistrust, notwithstanding 
an apparent reconciliation. The next Sobranye was even more 
Liberal and Radical than its predecessor, and the Prince, accepting the 
inevitable, formed an administration under Tzankoff and Karaveloff. 
Then began a fierce campaign against foreigners in general and the 
Russians in particular ; the Radical and ultra-Bulgarian faction now 
in power made a wholesale clearance of the officials appointed by the 
late government; they passed an alien law, and ejected foreigners 
from every lucrative position. The Russians, who had hitherto 
enjoyed the beatitude of possession, and who regarded Bulgaria as an 





El Dorado reserved for their special benefit, made a stout resistance, 
and a state of chaos ensued which rendered all good government 
impossible. 

At this time M. Hitrovo, the evil genius of Bulgaria, came to 
Sophia as Russian Consul-General ; and Prince Alexander, wearied 
of the struggle with an unrestricted democracy, obtained the con- 
sent of the Tzar Alexander III., who had succeeded to the throne 
after the murder of his father in March, 1881, to an alteration of 
the Constitution of Tirnovo. On the 9th May the Prince announced 
that he had assumed absolute power, and appointed the Russian 
General Ernroth sole minister, charging him with the duty of hold- 
ing the elections for the Grand Sobranye, which was to decide upon 
the constitutional question. The general did his work with a 
thoroughness that left nothing to be desired; the Liberal leaders 
and wire-pullers were cowed or imprisoned, and the cudgel was 
employed as an electioneering agent with the most satisfactory 
results. An Assembly ready to vote for any project laid before it 
met at Sistova; in a single sitting the Tirnovo Constitution was 
abolished, or rather suspended, and Prince Alexander was invested 
with absolute power for a period of seven years. 

The coup d’état of 1881 was the most serious fault of Prince 
Alexander’s reign. It was accomplished with the best intentions, 
and the Prince, during the period of absolute rule, was able to carry 
out many excellent measures, which have been of permanent advan- 
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tage to the country. But it infuriated the Bulgarian politicians, 
the small group of Conservatives excepted, while it led almost imme- 
diately to a serious conflict with Russia. Hitherto the Prince, not- 
withstanding numerous provocations, had acted loyally by the 
Power to which, as he always said, he owed his throne; and now 
that he was installed as an absolute sovereign with her help and 
concurrence it might have been expected that all would go well. 
The reverse, however, was what took place. 

Almost from the day of his arrival at Sophia the Prince had been 
subjected to various annoyances and humiliations by the represen- 
tatives of official Russia in Bulgaria. Young and inexperienced, he 
was perhaps simple enough to imagine that he would be allowed to 
play a tolerably independent ré/e in his new position. He was soon, 
however, given to understand that he was expected to act the part 
of a crowned nonentity. The Russian War Minister, Parenzoff, 
talked good-naturedly of the lon jeune prince, and told the officers 
that as he had found him to be a very nice fellow they might address 
him with the title “ Highness.” The faction which Prince Dondu- 
koff-Korsakoff left behind him did its utmost to make things 
unpleasant for the German intruder. The Prince, however, could 
depend upon the benevolence of his uncle, the Tzar; one by one the 
Russian officials, civil and military, who opposed and thwarted him 
at every step, were recalled to St. Petersburg, where they joined the 
ranks as the clique which systematically traduced him and repre- 
sented him as disloyal to the interests of Russia. 

The accession of Alexander III. changed the aspect of affairs. 
Among the many excellent qualities which distinguish the present 
autocrat of all the Russias, liberality of sentiment and a readiness to 
forgive are by no means conspicuous. <A long-standing jealousy, 
dating from the time of their boyhood, existed between the cousins, 
and the breach was afterwards widened, so they say in Bulgaria, by 
the machinations of a woman. Prince Alexander had the iatal gift 
of beauty ; and the vindictiveness of wounded feminine vanity, the 
spretae injuria formae, Was once more a source of calamity to men and 
nations. For a few months after the present Tzar’s accession no 
change was visible in the relations of the two courts, and Alexan- 
der III. not only sanctioned the coup d’état, but consented to the 
withdrawal of Hitrovo, whose intrigues had become intolerable. 

The catastrophe, however, was apprvaching. Immediately after 
the departure of Hitrovo the Tzar sent two Russian generals— 
Soboletf and Kaulbars—to aid the Prince in administering Bulgaria 
under the new system. This was done at the request of Prince 
Alexander, who found it impossible to carry out his scheme of 
governing the country with a composite ministry, inasmuch as the 
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Liberals and Radicals absolutely refused to take any part in the 
Government. The generals, however, were entrusted with a mission 
of which Prince Alexander, at the time of their appointment, enter- 
tained no suspicion. That mission was of a twofold character, mili- 
tary and political. The task of Generzl Kaulbars was to carry out 
the plans of General Obrutcheff, who had recently become Chief of 
the Staff at St. Petersburg, by converting Bulgaria into a military 
outpost of Russia. This was to be done, in the first place, by the 
construction of strategical railways from the Danube to the southern 
frontier of Bulgaria. These lines, which would have been of little 
utility to Bulgarian commerce, were to be made with Bulgarian 
money by Russian contractors, while the Bulgarian portion of the 
great line from Constantinople to the west, which the principality 
was bound to complete by the Berlin Treaty, was to be left unfinished, 
as it was desirable, from the Russian point of view, to exclude 
Western influence from Bulgaria. The military programme also 
included the conversion of the Bulgarian troops into an advanced 
wing of the Russian army, the transference of their allegiance to the 
Tzar, and the removal of the officers who were known to be loyal to 
the Prince. 

It was hardly to be expected that Prince Alexander would fall in 
with these arrangements. Without consulting the generals he 
ordered the Bulgarian delegate at the “ Quadruple Conference” at 
Vienna to sign the treaty for the completion of the great Orient 
line, thereby giving mortal offence at St. Petersburg, while he 
strenuously resisted General Kaulbars’ proceedings at Sophia. The 
general accordingly proceeded to organize a mutiny in the army, 
but his design was frustrated by the loyal action of the Russian 
officers, who, to their credit be it spoken, concerned themselves 
little with the schemes of Muscovite diplomacy. Finally Kaulbars, 
with the aid of his colleague, endeavoured to kidnap the Prince at 
midnight, but the attempt failed owing to the bravery of a young 
Bulgarian officer of the guard, who, drawing his sword, refused the 
conspirators access to the Prince’s apartment. 

The political portion of the new programme fell to General 
Soboleff, who now became Minister of the Interior. The re-establish- 
ment of Russian authority could only be brought about by the 
removal of the Bulgarian politicians who surrounded the Prince. 
One by one the Conservative Ministers were forced to resign, and 
Soboleff soon succeeded in uniting all the departments of the public 
service—except, of course, that of War—under his own control. For 
six months Bulgaria was entirely under Russian government. With 
a view to the complete humiliation of the Prince, Soboleff began to 
coquet with the exasperated Liberals; the flirtation, however, was 
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unsuccessful, for the canny Bulgarians soon discovered that in the 
Russian Protectorate at which the general was aiming no place 
would be found for their palladium, the Tirnovo Constitution. The 
Prince was quick enough to see his opportunity. He opened nego- 
tiations with Tzankoff, whom some months before he had caused to 
be seized in the night time and transported to the little town of 
Vratza across the Balkans, and effected a coalition of all the Bul- 
garian parties on the basis of a restoration of the Constitution. The 
generals, outwitted on all hands, vainly endeavoured to intimidate 
the Prince, but soon found themselves compelled to beat a hasty 
retreat from Bulgaria. 

The breach with Russia was now complete, but a reconciliation 
might not have been impossible if the Prince, feeling himself at last 
in touch with his people, had not aspired to play the part of a 
popular sovereign by encouraging the national aspirations. The 
unnatural division of the Bulgarian race, devised by Lord Beacons- 
field and sanctioned at Berlin, had never been accepted as final 
either by the Bulgarians or the Russians. Both ardently desired 
the restoration of the Big Bulgaria of San Stefano, but with very 
different objects; the Russians aiming at the creation of a large 
trans-Danubian province, from which the armies of the Tzar might 
eventually march on Constantinople and Salonika, while the Bul- 
garians longed for the union of their race under an independent 
sovereign. Toa young ruler of spirit and ambition the prospect of 
reviving the old Bulgarian empire was sufficiently tempting ; and 
as early as 1880 it was generally known in the Principality, in 
Eastern Roumelia, and in Macedonia, that Prince Alexander was 
prepared to espouse the national cause. The advent of Mr. Gladstone 
to power in that year excited great hopes in the Balkan peninsula ; 
a general Bulgarian revolt was planned, and it was only in deference 
to the urgent dissuasion of his uncle, the Tzar, that Prince Alex- 
ander refrained from leading the movement. His influence, com- 
bined with that of M. Karaveloff, was sufficient to prevent an 
outbreak. His assumption of absolute power in the following year 
estranged him for the time from the Eastern Roumelian and 
Macedonian Bulgars, who, like their brethren in the Principality, 
were profoundly democratic in sentiment. But now he reappeared 
in the character of a Constitutional sovereign ; the eyes of the Bul- 
gars outside the Principality were again fixed on him; the restrain- 
ing influence at St. Petersburg had been removed, and he came 
forward as the champion of Pan-Bulgarian sentiment, the type and 
embodiment of the national unity. 

In Eastern Roumelia, under the mild rule of Aleko Pasha, the 
political situation formed almost an exact parallel to that in Bulgaria. 
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There were the Conservatives, who called themselves “ Unionists,” 
and the Radicals, who described themselves frankly as “ Occa- 
sionists,” or office-seekers. Both parties were eager for the union 
with the Principality, but the faction, which for the time being was 
in power, was unwilling to risk the sweets of office by embarking in 
any hazardous adventure. Under Krstovitch, Aleko’s successor, the 
Conservatives gained the upper hand, and the Radicals, who 
described their opponents as ‘‘ Pseudo-Unionists,”’ began as a matter 
of course to conspire for the overthrow of Krstovitch and the accom- 
plishment of the union. In the secret conclaves which were held 
during the spring and summer of 1885 the official representatives of 
Russia played a leading part. It was the object of Russia to employ 
the Unionist movement for the overthrow of Prince Alexander, 
whose position as a Bulgarian sovereign could no longer be main- 
tained if he could once be represented as opposed to the national 
aspirations. Accordingly, while the Russian Consul-General at 
Philippepolis cultivated the closest relations with the conspirators, 
and attended midnight meetings in secret places, his colleague at 
Sophia did his utmost to prevent the Prince from lending any 
countenance to the movement. Meantime the Bulgarian conspirators 
took all the advantage they could from Russian aid, but they never 
revealed the whole of their plan to their allies. Russia wanted the 
union without Prince Alexander: they wanted the union and Prince 
Alexander as well. In the end the Russians, as usual, were com- 
pletely outwitted by the Bulgarians. 

A few days before the outbreak of the revolution Prince Alexander, 
on his return from a visit to London, met M. de Giers, by arrange- 
ment, at Franzensbad. The Russian statesman was, no doubt, far 
better informed than the Prince as to the true state of affairs in 
Eastern Roumelia, but he held out the prospect of a reconciliation 
with Russia in return for a promise on the part of the Prince that 
he would abstain from lending any encouragement to a revolutionary 
movement. That promise was broken, whatever may be asserted by 
the sympathetic writers who have dealt with the Prince’s career. 
But if ever there was justification for breaking a promise it existed 
in this case. Prince Alexander was dealing with treacherous foes, 
of whose designs he was perfectly aware. He was between Scylla 
and Charybdis. If he opposed the desire of the whole Bulgarian 
nation his crown and his life would be in danger. If he supported 
the revolution he faced an almost equal risk, together with the 
certainty of being denounced to Europe as a violator of treaties and 
a disturber of peace. He was given little time for reflection. 
Travelling without 2 halt from Franzensbad to Shumla, and thence 
to Varna, he received at the latter place two envoys, whom the 
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revolutionary leaders at Philippopolis had dispatched without the 
knowledge of their Russian confederates, and who informed him that 
the ‘‘ Komita ” had decided that the revolution should take place on 
the 18th September, with or without his consent as the case might 
be. These tidings placed him in a position of the greatest difficulty. 
He believed that the outbreak would be followed by anarchy and 
bloodshed, by a Turkish invasion, and a repetition of the horrors of 
1876. He considered that he alone could act as intermediary between 
the Sultan and his revolted subjects, and that he alone could 
guarantee the preservation of order in Eastern Roumelia. Ile 
resolved to throw in his lot with the conspirators, who on the 14th 
September—four days before the revolution, and not after it, as has 
been stated—were in possession of his decision, and were greatly 
encouraged thereby. 

The events which followed are well known, and need not be 
related here. The revolution of Philippopolis was accomplished 
without the shedding of blood, and on the 21st September Prince 
Alexander made his triumphal entry into the Eastern Roumelian 
capital. Onthe 7th September, in the following year, he signed his 
abdication and quitted Bulgaria for ever. The intervening twelve- 
month was crowded with momentous events, and Bulgaria became a 
centre-point of interest to the civilised world. During this trying 
period Prince Alexander was entirely in his element as a soldier and 
a man of action, and he also displayed unexpected ability as a 
statesman and diplomatist. Exposed to the active hostility of Russia, 
in danger of a Turkish invasion, deserted by the great powers except 
England, and actually attacked by Servia, the young nation seemed 
to have approached the verge of destruction. But Prince Alexander 
never despaired, and in the arduous struggle he was admirably 
supported by his people. The optimism, which forms a charming 
feature in the Bulgarian character, never displayed itself to better 
advantage than at this perilous epoch. 

The principal danger in the first instance lay on the side of 
Turkey, but Turkey fortunately did nothing. The urgent advice of 
the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople—that Turkey should 
reconquer the revolted province—only aroused the suspicion of the 
Porte. Greece was threatening, a Bulgarian revolt in Macedonia 
was certain to take place, and, after all, it was hardly worth while to 
fight for a province which had only been nominally subject to 
Turkish rule. At first, however, « Turkish invasion seemed immi- 
nent, and the Bulgarian troops were mobilised and hurried to the 
frontier. Then came what seemed to be a crushing blow—the 
withdrawal of the Russian officers in the Bulgarian army by order 
of the Tzar. The best of armies might be rendered inefficient by the 
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removal of all its senior officers, but the young Bulgarian subalterns, 
with the optimism and self-confidence of their race, stepped into the 
vacant posts with alacrity, and acquitted themselves admirably in 
commands for which they had no previous training. Next came the 
declaration of war by King Milan, and the invasion of Bulgaria by 
the Servians. It seemed all but certain that Sophia would be taken, 
for the whole Bulgarian army was on the Turkish frontier, and there 
was only a handful of men to oppose the advancing enemy. 

But fortune helps those who help themselves. Luckily for 
Bulgaria, the Servians failed to press their first advantages, and the 
Prince was able to bring up his troops in time to save the capital. 
The brilliant victories of Slivnitza and Pirot have given Prince 
Alexander high rank among the generals of our time, but military 
critics who study this period will, I think, accord him still greater 
praise for the extraordinary resource and ability with which, in a 
few short weeks, he reorganized an army denuded of its officers and 
deficient in commissariat, in artillery, in ambulance, in all the 
requirements held to be needful for a successful campaign. The 
world is apt to overlook the less conspicuous but really greater 
achievements of a military commander when dazzled by his victories 
in the field. It is true that Prince Alexander had admirable 
material to work with. The Bulgarian peasant makes a first-rate 
soldier ; strong, hardy, enduring, docile, bold in attack and obstinate 
in defence, he will go wherever his officer leads him. The young 
officers made up for their want of experience by zeal and hard work. 
The whole population, military and civil, worked like one man in the 
national cause. The peasants willingly allowed their oxen and carts 
to be requisitioned and their flocks to be driven away from the 
pastures; the popes and kmets of the villages called for volunteers 
and met with a ready response. The volunteers and a great portion 
of the reserves had never even been drilled; the supply of uniforms 
was totally inadequate ; still worse, the troops were provided with 
three different weapons, and there was no time to organize com- 
panies armed with the same rifle. The transport had to be carried 
on under the greatest difficulties ; only four crazy locomotives were 
available on the Eastern Roumelian line, and there was no railway 
communication with Northern Bulgaria. But every obstacle dis- 
appeared before the energy and determination of the Prince and the 
people. 

When, after the conclusion of peace, Prince Alexander, amid a 
scene of indescribable enthusiasm, reviewed his victorious army at 
Sophia, his position as chief of the Bulgarian nation seemed more 
firmly assured than it had ever been since the day when he landed 
at Varna. Who could have believed that among the ranks which 
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then marched past him in triumph there could hav: seen found men 
ready and willing to drag him from his palace at uight, to expose 
him to every indignity, and to hand him over to his enemies? It 
is a singular fact, only intelligible to those who understand the 
Oriental character, that the Servian army, which he never led but to 
defeat, has always been, and is, devoted to King Milan, while the 
Bulgarian army, which he covered with glory, supplied the instru- 
ment for Prince Alexander’s overthrow. In both cases the rank and 
file must be left out of consideration. The soldiers of the Bulgarian 
regiments which took part in the pronunciamento at Sophia blindly 
followed their officers, as they always do. It is commonly said that 
the abduction of Prince Alexander was only the work of a few 
miscreants, paid and suborned by Russia, but this was not so. More 
than half the regimental commanders and a large number of the 
higher officers were privy to the conspiracy. It was the discovery 
of this fact, more than anything else, which thoroughly disgusted 
Prince Alexander and determined him to quit Bulgaria. To punish 
all the guilty would, as he said himself, have involved a massacre. 

What, then, were the causes of his downfall? In the first place, 
there were the exigencies of Russian policy, which rendered the 
removal of the Prince imperatively necessary, inasmuch as the 
accomplishment of the union and the victory over Servia threatened 
to give him a permanent influence over the Bulgarian race. In 
the second, there was the reaction which passed over Bulgaria after 
a period of sacrifice and struggle, and which culminated in serious 
discontent. Thirdly, there was the wounded vanity and disappointed 
ambition of a number of Bulgarian officers, each of whom imagined 
himself to have been the principal hero in the late campaign, and felt 
that he-had been specially slighted by the Prince in the distribution 
of rewards. Lastly, there was the personal hostility of the two most 
powerful men in Europe—Prince Bismarck and the Tzar. 

These causes, to which, in the space at my disposal, I can hardly 
do more than allude, acted and reacted on each other, and combined 
to form the thundercloud which now burst over the young Prince’s 
career. The activity of Russia was undoubtedly quickened by the 
discovery that Prince Alexander, after his Servian triumph, had 
begun to entertain schemes of foreign policy which, if realised, 
would have raised an insuperable barrier to her future progress in 
the Balkan Peninsula. His proposal of a Balkan Confederation, of 
which King Charles of Roumania was to be the head, and in which 
Greece was to be included, was favourably regarded at Bucharest— 
King Charles has always dreamed of a Bulgaro- Wallachian Empire 
—the greater portion of Macedonia was to fall to Bulgaria; 
Roumania was to be compensated with a slice of the Bulgarian 
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Dobrudsha; Servia was to have Trn and Vidin. The plan was 
revealed by a member of M. Bratiano’s ministry to M. Radowitz, the 
German ambassador at Constantinople, with the result that Prince 
Bismarck addressed a severe reproof to King Charles, and redoubled 
his hostility to Prince Alexander; the effect created by this disclo- 
sure at St. Petersburg may easily be imagined. It was well known 
there that the Prince held the threads of the Macedonian movement 
in his hands, and now that he had embarked on a policy of adven- 
ture it was hard to say what he might do next. 

After the signature of the Protocol of Constantinople, generally 
known as the Convention of Top-Khané, by which the Prince was made 
Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia for five years, Russia was obliged 
to abandon all hope of armed intervention on the part of Turkey. 
It became evident that the Prince could only be removed by means 
of the Bulgarians themselves. The Convention of Top-Khané added 
greatly to the discontent in Bulgaria, and it was easy enough for the 
Russian agents, who swarmed in the country, to persuade the people 
that the Prince was the cause of all their misfortunes, that he had 
become a Turkish Pasha, that he alone was to blame for the imper- 
fect realisation of the union, for the sacrifices of the Servian War, 
and for the impunity accorded to King Milan. The contagion of 
disaffection spread to the army—that is, to the corps of officers, in 
which the causes of discontent to which I have already alluded were 
for some time actively at work. It would be a libel on the Bulgarian 
people and the Bulgarian army to say that the majority of either 
was ungrateful and disloyal to the Prince. But it is also untrue to 
assert that his overthrow was merely the work of a handful of dis- 
contented officers. To Colonel Zacharoff, the Russian Military 
Attaché at Sophia, fell the principal share in the task of undermining 
the loyalty of the Bulgarian army. He does not seem to have spent 
much in bribery, for according to a statement attributed to M. de 


Nelidoff, the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, the removal of 


Prince Alexander cost only 300,000 francs. To the Colonel, also, 
so they say in Bulgaria, belonged the credit of having organized the 
kidnapping plot, which was planned and carried out with consider- 
able ability. A previous plot to capture the Prince near Bourgas 
had ended in failure. 

The abduction of Prince Alexander from his palace at night, his 
removal to Rakhovo, where he was placed on board his yachteas a 
prisoner; his deliverance to the Russian authorities at Remi; his 
return after the counter-revolution, in which M. Stamboloff played 
so brilliant a part; his triumphal progress through the country, and 
his abdication at Sophia—all this took place in the brief period of 
three weeks. A certain mystery hangs over the circumstances of 
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his abdication. In his farewell manifesto to the Bulgarian people, 
Prince Alexander stated that he had received an assurance from the 
Russian Government that there should henceforth be no interference 
in the internal affairs of Bulgaria. This statement was officially 
contradicted by the Russian Government a few days after. The real 
truth was that the assurance in question was given by the Russian 
acting agent to several of the Bulgarian leaders assembled together 
in the Russian Consulate at Sophia. It need hardly be pointed out 
that the promise was violated almost immediately afterwards by the 
mission entrusted to General Kaulbars. At the time, the great 
object of Russia was to get rid of the Prince, and she had no antici- 
pation of the difficulties which she afterwards encountered. 

It was after receiving this assurance that M. Stamboloff and his 
colleagues decided on allowing the Prince to depart. They may 
perhaps be accused of having bargained with the enemies of their 
sovereign in order to obtain favourable terms for themselves, but 
Prince Alexander was a voluntary party to the arrangement. Had 
the Bulgarian leaders insisted, no doubt he would have remained ; 
though his position was rendered almost untenable by the action of 
Prince Bismarck, who, in conjunction with the Russian and Austrian 
Governments—these were the days of the Dreikaiserbund—forbade 
him to punish even the ringleaders among his mutinous officers. 
This was equivalent to a summons to resign the throne. Prince 
Alexander, however, was disposed to leave the country for a time 
without abdicating, still hoping against hope for a reconciliation 
with the Tzar. His generous nature always prevented him from 
realising the depth of his cousin’s hostility: even in these latter 
days, at Gratz, a portrait of the Tzar was always to be seen on his 
writing-table. At the suggestion of the Russian Consul at Rustchuk 
he had sent a message to the Tzar, in which he placed his crown in 
the hands of Russia. It was a lamentable step, which exposed him 
to a cruel rebuff, enraged the Porte, and made his warmest friends 
in Bulgaria feel that his position was fatally compromised. The 
Bulgarian leaders gauged the character of the Tzar more accurately. 
They now decided that if the Prince left the country he should 
abdicate, otherwise an intolerable situation might be indefiniiely 
prolonged. 

And so, on the 8th September, 1886, Prince Alexander bade 
farewell to the people whose fluctuating fortunes he had shared for 
a period of seven stormy years. For the next few months his re- 
election to the throne was urged by a strong party in Bulgaria, 
but the Prince resolutely refused to return except as ruler of an 
independent kingdom ; and once Prince Ferdinand had been elected, 
he adopted a loyal and correct attitude towards his successor. He 
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soon retired into private life, whither I must not follow him. The 
sad story of his attachment to a princess of the royal House of 
Prussia need not be retold. The projected marriage was the source 
of Prince Bismarck’s determined hostility, which invaded the sick 
chamber of the dying Emperor Frederick. ‘ We have had enough 
of victims to politics,” said the kind-hearted Austrian Emperor the 
other day, when sanctioning the betrothal of his grand-daughter to a 
young Bavarian lieutenant, “let us not sacrifice this dear child.” 
But Francis Joseph and Bismarck are men of different mould. 

Prince Alexander’s marriage with Fraulein Loisinger, a young 
actress whom he first met at the Darmstadt Theatre, removed him 
finally from the stage of politics and put an end to the party in 
Bulgaria which advocated his return. A few days before the 
marriage the Prince passed through Vienna, when he stated to a 
friend that he hoped soon completely to reconcile the Tzar. He left 
immediately for Mentone, where Fraulein Loisinger was staying. The 
marriage ceremony took place at the little village of Castellar, near 
the Italian frontier, on the 6th February, 1889. Even now the strange 
fatality which always raised difficulties in his path seemed to cling 
to Prince Alexander. The mayor of the village, a worthy and highly 
scrupulous peasant, first refused to publish the banns, and afterwards 
to celebrate the civil ceremony. He must, he said, go to Nice to 
consult the authorities. Much fruitless parley ensued, till Prince 
Alexander, with a happy fertility of resource, gave the man money 
enough for his journey to Nice, and at the same time roundly 
upbraided him for doubting the word of a former sovereign. The 
spirit of the rustic was moved and he consented to officiate, the 
village schoolmaster and two peasants acting as witnesses. The years 
spent by Prince Alexander—now Count Hartenau—in comparative 
retirement at Gratz, formed, perhaps, the happiest period of his life. 
Invested with a command in the Austrian army, he was able to give 
his time to the military pursuits which he loved without the distrac- 
tions incidental to his former position. He was always bright and 
cheerful in the mess-room with his officers, to whom early in the 
evening he would say good night with the words, ‘“ Pardon, meine 
Herrn, ein junger Ehemann soll hiibsch zeitlich zu Hause sein.” In 
the late mancuvres at Guns he won the warmest praise from the 
Emperors Francis Joseph and William for the handling of his troops : 
the position which he took up was declared to be impregnable, and 
to resemble that at Slivnitza. 


It was my privilege to follow the remains of Prince Alexander on 
their way to his last resting-place in Bulgaria. The train passed 
through Servia in the night ; in the morning we reached Pirot—this 
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very day, eight years ago, the scene of the second of his brilliant 
victories. A few moments more, and we crossed the frontier, almost 
at the spot where he led his troops in pursuit of the defeated 
invaders; in another instant we were at Tzaribrod. Among the 
many touching sights I witnessed there, nothing struck me more 
than the aspect of the vast crowd of peasants, most of them men in 
the prime of life, who, as lads of one or two-and-twenty, had fought 
under the Prince on the ground where we stood, and who now came 
to pay him the last tribute of their devotion. Then we passed 
Slivnitza, where the echo of artillery recalled the days when the 
Bulgarian infantry stormed those heights one by one, at the point of 
the bayonet and to the music of the “ Maritza,” till at last the 
Servians rose and fled from their entrenchments at the first notes of 
that magic strain. Then came the great demonstration at Sophia, 
where we found Prince Ferdinand, surrounded by all the dis- 
tinguished men in Bulgaria, waiting to accept the precious relics as 
an inestimable heirloom of the Bulgarian race. As the body was 
taken from the train and laid on Bulgarian ground the impassioned 
eloquence of M. Stamboloff moved all who were present to tears. 
Last of all came the long imposing procession, impressive as all 
military funerals are, and witnessed amidst every evidence of grief, by 
the greatest crowd that has ever collected in Bulgaria. Nothing was 
wanting in detail, except, perhaps, the splendid march of Beethoven, 
sulla morte d’un eroc, which gave way to the less majestic composition 
of Chopin. 

The splendid ceremonial was organized by Prince Ferdinand, who 
rose from a bed of sickness to make all the arrangements and to 
welcome the relatives of Prince Alexander. The attitude of Prince 
Ferdinand towards his predecessor has always been loyal, generous, 
and honourable. When he first took up his abode in the palace at 
Sophia he ordered that the picture of Prince Alexander, which 
through a mistuken delicacy had been removed, should be replaced 
in its former position. By his desire the portraits of the late prince 
hang side-by-side with his own in the mess-rooms of every Bulgarian 
regiment. Soon after his accession he sent Prince Alexander a 
Bulgarian Order and received a graceful acknowledgment in return ; 
a little later, at his suggestion, the Sobranye voted a pension to the 
hero of Slivnitza. In the relations between the past and the present 
rulers of Bulgaria there was a perfect loyalty of sentiment, such as 
should exist between two men of large mind and chivalrous nature ; 
there was nothing ungenerous, nothing unworthy. And now that 
one of them has vanished from the scene there is nothing to look 
back upon with regret. 

Felix opportunitate mortis, Prince Alexander has passed away in 
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the prime of manhood, in the flower of his age, while his memory is 
still green in the land he rescued from destruction, while the brave 
men who fought under him can bear him to his grave, while the 
Bulgarians are still a free people. In the little chapel of St. George 
at Sophia, once a pagan temple, then a Christian church, then a 
mosque, and now a church again—a type and witness of the vicissi- 
tudes which have overtaken the Bulgarian race—he lies amid the 
trophies of Slivnitza and the countless tokens of a nation’s sorrow. 
It was here that the last act of his sepulture took place, and Prince 
Ferdinand pronounced the novissima verba in the Bulgarian tongue : 
“As Sovereign of Bulgaria, as Commander-in-Chief of the Bul- 
garian army, as Supreme Head of the nation, I here receive the 
mortal remains of Alexander I., Prince of Bulgaria. I commit 
them to this Bulgarian soil which he has valiantly defended and 
preserved. May his glorious example of bravery and self-sacrifice 
be evermore respected by us and held in everlasting remembrance. 
In the name of all my people, in the name of every heart that beats 
in a Bulgarian breast, I pray—May his memory be our sacred and 
eternal possession! ”’ That prayer will assuredly be fulfilled. 
James D. Bourcuier. 
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THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN DANGER. 


A WARNING TO ENGLAND. 


Tue policy of isolation pursued by the Foreign Office and acquiesced 
in by all political parties in Great Britain largely owes its innocu- 
ousness to the services involuntarily rendered us by the Triple 
Alliance. Heretofore the two great divisions of the Continental 
powers, while effectually holding each other in check, guaranteed 
the peace of Europe, and relieved us of the necessity of completing 
our preparations for war. As long as these states deemed it neces- 
sary, in their own selfish interests, to squarider vast sums of money 
in damping each other's warlike spirit, it was surely open to us to 
enjoy the welcome fruits, without contributing towards the expenses 
of this costly arrangement. And in the event of hostilities breaking 
out at last, it would still be our privilege to choose the safe side in 
the conflict, or to hold aloof from both should neutrality be found 
more in harmony with our interest. It is impassible to overlook the 
grim humour or ignore the obvious advantages of this situation, 
which while enabling us to indulge in the luxury of isolation, dis- 
pensed us from the irksome duties which it usually imposes. And 
as long as the Triple Alliance held its own, it would have been a 
hopeless task to endeavour to convince the public that there was a 
flaw in the argument. 

But the scenes have shifted considerably of late, and the situation 
is totally changed. The European hegemony has definitively passed 
from the Triple Alliance to France and Russia, and the League of 
Peace has suffered a severe shock which, unless it receive an infusion 
of new vigour from without, bids fair to put a speedy end to its 
existence. Even a cursory glance at the internal condition of the 
three allied states will amply confirm this contention. 

The strength of a chain is generally estimated by that of its 
weakest link ; and the weakest link of the Triple Alliance threatens 
every moment to snap asunder. All through her tender and sickly 
youth, Italy has been discounting her glorious future on a grandiose 
scale which no diplomatic successes could have excused and no 
degree of real or fancied danger could have warranted. And she 
now lies prostrate and helpless, her resources exhausted, her credit 
injured, her army and navy disorganized, and her financial outlook 
darkened by the danger of national bankruptcy. Nor among the 
countless remedies confidently prescribed by her wise men, is there 
one likely to effect a cure. Her late Prime Minister, a modest 
statesman with a brilliant future behind him, has, it is true, assured 
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the world, in the language of euphemistic vagueness, that the excess 
of imports over exports, a somewhat injudicious financial policy, and 
the odious tricks of foreign stock-riggers, are the main causes of the 
present crisis, which, when the worst has been said, is monetary 
rather than budgetary, temporary rather than chronic. And there 
is some truth in the assertion. Unfortunately the whole truth is, 
that Italy has for years been burning her candle at both ends; 
that she has been impoverished by the building craze, the rail- 
way extension craze, the failure to restore the currency and a 
financial system, the folly of which is Pantagruclian ; that the 
sacrifices imposed by her membership of the Triple Alliance are 
grotesquely out of proportion to her resources ; and that unless the 
tide of national prosperity be speedily flushed by the influx of foreign 
tributaries, she will shortly find herself in the unenviable condi- 
tion of the fish in the fable, the exercise of whose will was strictly 
limited to the choice of the sauce with which it should be eaten. 
In Italy’s case the option lies between the loss of her place among 
the great powers and national bankruptcy. To the awakening con- 
sciousness of this painful predicament is possibly to be attributed 
that impatient desire of finding new and opulent allies which is 
chronicled in the telegrams of the daily press, like the advertise- 
ments of “amiable and refined young women” eager to make the 
acquaintance of a rich gentleman “with a view to ultimate marriage.” 
But the most alarming symptom of her present distress is her 
reported willingness to withdraw from the Triple Alliance, if neces- 
sary, out of affection for her future partner. The significance of 
this concession will be rightly gauged in France and Russia, and 
there can be little doubt that her search for allies will be as pleasant 
and successful as the journey of the maiden described by Sir Philip 
Sidney, who was guarded by poverty and guided by love.’ 

To Germany and Austria the value of Italy’s friendship is become 
almost negative. In spite of the millions she has sunk in reor- 
ganizing her Jand forces and increasing her navy, and in spite of her 
present annual outlay of over fourteen millions sterling, she has 
failed to keep abreast of her allies, or to render her co-operation 
worth the price which they have undertaken to pay for it. Indeed 
the net result of this lavish expenditure is that the army, which cuts 
an imposing figure on paper, is badly equipped, imperfectly disci- 
plined, utterly untrained in the duties of active service, and sadly 
deficient in numbers; while the undermanned navy, which contains 
some of the finest and worst-kept line-of-battle ships afloat, would, if 
hostilities broke out to-morrow, be swept from the Mediterranean 

(1) Nothing could be more significative of possible future surprises or in worse taste 
than Signor Zanardelli’s offer of the portfolio of Foreign Affairs to a man like General 
Baratieri, who is a born Dalmatian, a Semi-Irredentist, and a natural enemy to Austria. 
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by the squadrons of France and Russia as speedily as the fleet of 
Admiral Persano was dispersed by Tegethoff at Lissa in 1866. The 
effective strength of the land forces, as estimated in official docu- 
ments, falls lamentably short of the standard to which Italy, as a 
member of the Triple Alliance, is expected to attain. And it is a 
matter of common knowledge that the army on paper is vastly 
superior to the army that can be mobilised in case of need. It 
is less generally known, but unhappily none the less certain, that 
if war were declared to-day, the twelve army corps which discharge 
very important functions in the speeches and reports of the Minister 
of War, would be found in the unenviable condition of the five 
foolish virgins of the Gospel, with unlit lamps and ungirded loins, 
wholly unprepared to move. Nay, more: the further ignominious 
avowal would have to be made that the miracle which General 
Pelloux lately undertook to perform: providing for all the needs of 
the army on a reduced allowance of 10 millions sterling (246 
million lire), resolves itself into a juggler’s trick which smacks 
unpleasantly of disloyalty to the Triple Alliance. This sum is much 
too small, and the late War Minister knew it, and he set about work- 
ing this miracle of the loaves and fishes by allowing the military 
stores that were painfully accumulated by the forethought of his 
predecessors’ to be consumed, to the detriment of the army and merely 
for the sake of enabling his party to tide over a few weeks of official 
impotence. On such trifles does the fate of nations occasionally 
depend! A statesman or a patriot would have reduced the number 
of army corps from twelve to nine, and then cut down the expendi- 
ture to 10 millions, which in this case would be amply sufficient to 
provide a thoroughly serviceable contingent for the war. But General 
Pelloux undermined the strength of the army, and then declined to 
re-enter the Cabinet and partake of the soup which he himself had 
cooked. 

The financial condition of Italy may be summed up in a few 
words, the keynote of which lies in the significant fact that her 
annual revenue is steadily decreasing. The receipts which in the 
financial year 1889—1890 amounted to £76,126,805,? fell in the 
following year to £75,927,112,° dwindled to £71,004,920* in 1891— 
1892, and shrank in the ensuing year to £66,643,898,’ The natural 
result of this diminution of the revenue is a deficit in the budget 
which amounted to 48 million lire (nearly two millions sterling) in 
1891—92, to 40 million lire in 1892—93, and bids fair to exceed 50 
millions during the current financial year, the first two months of 
which exhibit a falling off of five millions. 

These are discouraging figures. Yet even they do not tell the 


(1) Chiefly General Bartoi. Vialle. (2) 1,903,170,131 lire. 
(3) 1,898,177,802 lire. (4) 1,775,123,004 lire. (5) 1,666,122,471 lire. 
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worst. The plague-spot of Italy is her indebtedness, which official 
sources estimate at 510 millions sterling, or nearly £17 per head of 
the population, as in Great Britain. The weight of this crushing 
burden may perhaps be more fully realised by explaining that the 
annual charges on the public debts of the chief states of Europe 
amount respectively to six shillings per head of the population in 
Russia, ten in Prussia, twelve in Austria, fifteen in Great Britain, 
and eighteen and a half in Italy. 

But of all her financial obligations, the most irksome and exhaust- 
ing is, without doubt, the floating debt representing a capitalized 
sum of about 252 millions sterling,’ the reduction and consolidation 
of which is at once a peremptory necessity and a practical impossi- 
bility. For on the one hand, as long as the credit of the kingdom 
remains at its present lew ebb and its finances continue on the present 
unsound basis, so long will it prove a hopeless task to seek—as a 
matter of mere business—to raise money abroad ; and, on the other 
hand, until such time as a foreign loan has been floated, no appreciable 
progress can be made in the work of improvement. The country 
itself is unable and unwilling to furnish the amount needed, nor 
can any of the ordinary expedients of embarrassed finance ministers 
be relied upon to replenish the empty State coffers. The scope for 
economizing is very restricted, as a simple calculation will show. 
Italy’s revenue at present is about 61 millions sterling, the first 
charge on which is the payment of interest on her public debt. 
This, with the current rate of agio, amounts to 30 millions, which, 
being deducted, leaves 31 million pounds. The next item of 
montis expenditure is the army and navy allowance, which, be 
it remembered, has already been reduced from 554 million lire in 
1888—89 to 359 million lire in 1891—92 with the lamentable result 
which moved General Pelloux to set himself to work a miracle. 
Now, even if the twelve famous army corps were reduced to nine 
or ten, and only the urgent needs of the navy attended to, the most 
moderate sum needed would still amount to fourteen millions 
sterling, which, being subtracted from thirty-one, leaves but 
seventeen millions over for all expenses of the civil administration. 
And the deftest cheese-paring Minister in the world could not hope 
to effect a very large saving upon this.” 

The other expedient—taxation—is scarcely more promising. 
Manipulated by an Italian Necker—by the late Quintino Sella, for 
instance, could he rise from the dead—it could not be made to yield 


(1) Between 715 and 730 million lire. 

(2) Something might undoubtedly be accomplished by diminishing the number of 
bloodsucking bureaucratic institutions which have absolutely no raison d’étre. What, 
for instance, does a state like Italy want with five hundred District Courts, three 
hundred Sub-Prefectures and seventeen State Universities, with their costly personnel 
and their money-devouring chancelleries ? 
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more than a fraction of the sum needed to re-establish order 
in the finances of the Kingdom. The very utmost which the main 
proposals of the late Prime Minister—increase of the income tax 
and legacy duty, and the levying of customs in gold—could, under 
the most favourable conditions, be expected to bring in, would amount 
to no more than 45 million lire. The fact is that taxation has 
already done its best and very nearly its worst. There is not a more 
heavily or a more unfairly taxed people in Europe than the Italians. 
No foreigner who has not travelled through the Peninsula can 
conceive the depths of misery that are connoted there by that 
hated word taxes. Thousands of little households struggling bravely 
for mere existence in the poorer districts, especially in Sicily and 
Calabria, are annually swept away into space for the non-payment of 
such paltry sums as half-a-crown, a shilling, ninepence halfpenny ! 
These are the miserable outcasts who turn organ grinders in London, 
farm labourers and galley slaves in Brazil, and targets for French re- 
volvers in Aigues-Mortes. The unsettled state of Sicily, where life and 
property are no longer secure, is at once an eloquent testimony to the 
intolerable sufferings of the people, and an emphatic condemnation of 
the rapaciousness of the Government. Nor is it in Sicily only that 
the sinister effects of this wanton slaughter of the hen that laid the 
golden eggs are noticeable. In most country districts of the Penin- 
sula one hears the same sad story of ravenous Government harpies 
snatching the scanty food from the shrunken hands of the hungry 
labourers who fumish in filth and perish in despair. And yet, in 
spite of this, increased taxation is an absolute necessity. Signor 
Giolitti, who solemnly promised, when forming his Cabinet, to 
dispense with this odious expedient, announced his intention—in his 
last speech at Dronero—to have recourse to it as the only means of 
warding off ruin.’ 

The third and last resource—a foreign loan—is yet more of a for- 
lorn hope than either of the preceding. And in the present chaotic 
state of affairs, it is really the one thing needful. For Italy is not 
yet absolutely ruined economically ; and bad as things are in the Pen- 
insula they are by no means hopeless. A round sum of money raised 
abroad on favourable terms and administered by a statesman, not a 
mere demagogue, would still work wonders. But where is it to come 
from ? Germany asserts and believes that she has already pushed 
her good offices to a point beyond which they would clash with her 
own vital interests; and however sceptical Italians may be on the 
subject, in delicate matters of this nature belief is quite as operative 

(1) Probably no greater disaster has befallen Italy since the work of unification was 
completed, than the policy pursued by Signor Giolitti, who cannot plead the excuse of 
ignorance. He declared, when in Opposition, that the Cabinet which allowed the 


gold agio to increase to three per cent. had forfeited its right to exist. And when he 
himself was swept away it had already swollen to fifteen-and-a-half per cent. ! 
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as fact. France has gone considerably out of her way to ruin her 
former protégéc, cheerfully sacrificing millions of francs for the sweet 
pleasure of revenge. Great Britain, united as yet by no special ties 
to Italy, has no inducement to view a loan otherwise than in the 
light of a business transaction, which is only another way of saying 
that she has no option but to decline the proposal. Nor could a 
worse time have been chosen for such an operation than the present, 
when the entire financial system of the Kingdom, down to its lowest 
ramifications, is struck with blight; the Credito Mobiliare, with 
which the interests of Italian finances, commerce and industry were 
so closely interwoven, has utterly broken down; the National Bank 
is groaning under the weight of the debts of the Tiberina, Esquilino 
and other building companies, with which it has been saddled ; the 
Bank of Naples has locked up more than a hundred millions of its 
capital in unmarketable securities, and all the remaining financial 
institutions of the country are busy speculating, liquidating, coalescing 
—anything but prospering ; while the scandalous bank-note issue, 
amounting to the fabulous sum of one milliard three hundred and fifty 
millions, has ended in sweeping the gold and silver currency out of 
the kingdom. In a word, the situation may be summed up in the 
words: no cash, no credit, no confidence. 

Turning from Italy to Austria we find that the comparatively 
noiseless changes which the past few weeks have brought about in that 
Empire are fraught with a much wider significance to Europe 
generally than is at first sight apparent. The Habsburg Monarchy 
is a political fabric of a peculiarly composite style of architecture, to 
the measurement of whose parts the ordinary political standards are 
absolutely unsuited. Consisting of a number of conflicting 
nationalities whose needs and aims run hopelessly counter to each 
other, it is characterized by a total absence of internal cohesion. 
No one of the various peoples of that curious ethnical amalgam is 
endowed, like the Magyars of Hungary, with the degree of assimilating 
vital force which would fit them to absorb the rest. The sole centre of 
attraction which, powerless to fuse and unite, is content to keep them 
in peaceful juxtaposition, is the dynasty acting through the Parlia- 
ment. And the existence of any such deliberating body is one 
of the seeming incongruities of the system; apparently excluded by 
the number and enmity of the nationalities it is rendered possible only 
by scrupulous adherence to the principle of indirect suffrage, 
judiciously combined with class representation ; that is to say, it is but 
the semblance of what it professes to be. The members of a truly 
representative Parliament, returned on the basis of universal 
suffrage, would be found to agree in one point only; the utter 
demolition of the present political structure, of which there would 
not be left one stone upon another; for the great majority of the 
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people being either Clericals, Slavs, or Democrats, are as stoutly 
opposed to the principle of Dualism at home as to the policy of the 
Triple Alliance abroad. The Slavs, cordially detesting Germany, 
burn with unholy love for Russia, and the Clericals, anathematizing 
Catholic Italy, feel, naturally—or supernaturally—drawn towards 
atheistic France. The artificial electoral system now in operation in 
Austria appears, therefore, in its true light only when viewed as an 
ungainly but effective barrier against the incursion of hostile forces. 
And its importance can be best measured by the fact that other 
barrier there is none. Itis as necessary, therefore, to the mainten- 
ance of the Empire as the complicated system of dykes and dams is 
to the physical existence of Holland. Abolish class privileges and 
indirect voting, and you have removed the keystone of the Monarchy 
of the Habsburgs. 

Now, incredible as it may seem, this is precisely the experiment 
which Count Taaffe, moved by the persuasive powers of a Socialistic 
Finance Minister, lately decided to make. The bill which he laid 
before the Reichsrath a few weeks since, proposed to introduce what 
may be termed diluted universal suffrage, which differs from the 
genuine article merely in the provisions which compel the people to 
make two bites of the cherry. The most suggestive commentary on 
the scope and tendency of this scheme of apparently domestic reform 
is to be found in the uncompromising opposition offered to it by the 
Foreign Minister, who in his press organ, the Fremden-Blatt, vehe- 
mently inveighed day after day against the subversive character of 
the measure, in spite of the circumstance that it had already received 
the preliminary sanction of the Monarch. 

This Bill, which has wrecked a ministry and demolished a system 
of government, will not now become law. But the mere fact of 
its having been laid before Parliament has introduced a most baneful 
ferment into all strata of Austrian society, the probable outcome of 
which may well fill the patriotic mind with apprehension. An era 
of parliamentary government with coalition cabinets has begun, of 
which the coalescing elements are as homogeneous as oil and water. 
They must perpetually hold each other in check. Beyond the 
transaction of current business no such government can venture to 
advance; while the cropping up of paltry personal questions will 
subject its elements to frequent change, and condemn its administra- 
tion to complete sterility. 

Nor are the after-effects confined to the Government. They are 
already making themselves felt in the lowest layers of the popula- 
tion. The late Minister President has sowed a crop of dragon’s 
teeth, which may at any time spring up as armed men. Universal 
suffrage is now the one popular cry in the country; “ unless it be 
speedily given,” cried a member of the Reichsrath a few days ago, 
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‘‘the moment our soldiers get the new army rifles, they will take it.” 
The Socialists, at one of their most numerous meetings (on 3rd 
December), threatened a universal strike, unless universal suffrage, 
pure and simple, be accorded. And universal suffrage means the 
abolition of Dualism and the dissolution of the Triple Alliance. In 
the meantime the new Government is preparing to bring in a modi- 
fied bill for electoral reform. This new measure, which is already 
accepted in principle by the majority of the Reichsrath, will result 
in a weakening of the supporters of the Triple Alliance, while sup- 
plying a powerful lever for the enforcement of further demands by 
the impatient nationalities, one of which has already entered upon 
the path of treasonable opposition." In a word, the main unswerving 
supporters of the policy of the Triple Alliance in the Habsburg 
Monarchy are but two: the Emperor and the Hungarian people. 
And Franz Josef, it should not be forgotten, is a constitutional 
monarch.” 

Moreover, Austro-Hungary’s offensive and defensive forces, how- 
ever considerable and efficient, have not been left wholly untouched 
by the events of the past few weeks. The presence of a permanent 
Russian squadron in the Mediterranean, much as it alarmed the 
press and politicians of England, is likewise fraught with danger to 
the monarchy of the Habsburgs. The most formidable armoured 
ship she possesses—the Crown Prince Rudolf—is inferior to the 
Russian Nicolai I. Ter navy requires at least fourteen days to put 
itself in fighting condition, during which time the hostile squadron 
is mistress of the situation; can seize Austrian merchant vessels, lay 
the ports under heavy contribution, appropriate public moneys, 
destroy magazines and provisions, occupy the town of Budua, supply 
the Montenegrins with ammunition, and threaten the city of Cattaro. 
Nothing would be easier to the Russians, in case of war, than to 
hinder the transport of troops, ammunition, &c., to the stations of 
Dalmatia and to Hertzegovina. And there is as yet no Dalmatian 
‘ailway. In a word, Austria’s position in respect to Russia is con- 
siderably less favourable than it was two months ago. 

Germany’s path is likewise beset with such formidable difficulties 

(1) The plots recently hatched by the extreme partisans of Bohemian Autonomy, 
which have succeeded in compromising a party, depriving a province of trial by jury, 
and casting a curious side light on the loyalty of the most sentimental and suspicious 
of the Great Powers, inspire mary with grave apprehension for the future. For the 
spirit which impels a reckless people to conspire against the State and its Head in time 
of peace, and to enter into relations with the presumptive enemy of the State, will find 
many more favourable opportunities of embodying itself in destructive action in time 
of war. 

(2) It is only fair to say that I have the best possible authority for stating that, 
during the late ministerial crisis, the Emperor declared in the most emphatic manner, 
that he is resolved to remain faithful to the policy of the Triple Alliance, ‘*‘ however 
great the sacrifices it may entail.” 
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as would dismay the most shifty statesman that ever lived. Deficits 
and rumours of deficits have to be faced by the empire and its con- 
stituent states. No satisfactory method has yet been devised of 
scraping together the sums required for the purpose of realising the 
new Army Law without impoverishing the people and converting 
further thousands to Socialism. And, worse still, the government 
seenis unable or unwilling to grasp the all-important fact that this is 
but a small portion of the difficult problem that awaits a speedy 
solution,—a problem which has undoubtedly been complicated, but 
not created, by the new needs of the army. The finances of the 
[impire are admittedly on an unsound basis, and require to be 
thoroughly reorganized. For many years past the imperial Finance 
Minister has made ample provision for the ordinary expenses of the 
state, but made no allowance for the extraordinary expenditure which 
experience tells him is, was, and will be, equally regular and constant. 
The consequence is that equilibrium has to be restored by the 
proceeds of loans, which have amounted to about 150 million marks 
annually for the past decade. The estimates for the coming year 
contain the inevitable proposal for a new loan of 130 millions. Nor 
does this by any means exhaust the problem. The financial relations 
of the states will have to be regulated once for all, and considering 
the amount of friction that already exists between Berlin and Stutt- 
gart, the operation, to be performed successfully, will need a very 
delicate hand. Lastly, it remains to be seen to what extent the 
success of his commercial policy has rendered Count Caprivi de- 
pendent upon the Centre, whose votes are swayed by the Francophile 
Pontiff of Rome. In a word, Germany’s domestic concerns are 
numerous and serious enough to absorb all the energies of her present 
rulers. 

Such being the internal condition of the three members of the 
Triple Alliance, it is hardly too much to affirm, with the jubilant 
Russian press, that the hegemony of Europe has definitively passed 
to France and Russia. The nicely adjusted balance of Continental 
Powers has been disturbed, and all the plans and projects which 
were based upon the hope of its continuance are doomed to fall to 
pieces. 

What this sudden change means to Great Britain, whose twofold 
policy of isolation and ruinous economy was grounded mainly upon 
this hope, and who now stands alone without friends or allies, 
it is hardly needful to point out. But the fact cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the public, that the obvious dangers with which the 
altered conditions of things threatens us, are neither the most for- 
midable nor the most imminent. Most readers can call to mind 
Loukeria, the heroine of Browning’s Jvan Ivanovitch, who, driving 


through a forest in the depth of winter, and pursued by a pack of 
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hungry wolves, sacrifices first that one of her children whom “neigh- 
bours call the worst,” and then another, happy in her misery to think 
that the time which the beasts lost in devouring her offspring was 
“so far gain at least.” It was a cowardly and an immoral act, no 
doubt, but as she afterwards remarked, “ Life is sweet, and we must 
» Now the members of the Triple Alliance, conscious of the 
strong temptation, are continually accusing each other of a disposi- 
tion to imitate Loukeria and throw their companions to the Russian 
wolf. Austria suspects Germany; Germany mistrusts Austria; and 
Italy is watched carefully by them both. These misgivings—the 
result of morbid anxiety—are doubtless unfounded. Self-interest is 
the strongest of all motives for fidelity to international engagements. 
But there is no reason whatever, why the three Powers should not 
agree to make the very acceptable sacrifice of English interests, nor 
any cause for the least ethical scruple. Their feelings towards us, 
when not absolutely indifferent, are positively unfriendly.’ Nor have 
they the shadow of a motive for gratitude. We refused to extend 
to them our support; we enjoyed the fruits of their exertions; 
and we then gravely lectured them on the blessings of peace, with 
the self-complacency of the citizen who inveighed against capital 
punishment and long terms of imprisonment, in the snug con- 
sciousness that his life and property were at any rate defended by 
the constable, the gaoler and the hangman. The Triple Alliance 
has excellent grounds for sacrificing British interests to the vora- 
cious appetites of France and Russia; and France and Russia 
possess the strongest motives for accepting the offering with provi- 
sional gratitude. None of the parties lose, all of them gain some- 
thing, and peace is preserved, by the transaction. It was the rational 
desire to secure these solid advantages that suggested and justified 
the strong anti-English line of action which Prince Bismarck struck 
out as Chancellor, and still zealously advocates as journalist. And 
a dispassionate study of all the factors of the problem forces one 


live. 





to the conclusion that for a German or Austrian statesman who 
has abandoned all hope of enticing Great Britain into the Triple 
Alliance, it is not easier to devise a wiser or more patriotic course 
of action, however bitterly we may resent it. It is difficult to 
detect any flaw in the argument of the ex-Chancellor, who main- 
tains that the blessings of peace, which, after all, constitute the 
aim and object of all the costly preparations for war, are ridiculously 
cheap at the price of the colonial interests of a foreign nation, 
“‘who rejects our advances and proudly undertakes to hold her own 
alone against the world.” 

The definitive adoption of this policy would be tantamount to a 


(1) In Austria, for instance, the entire Clerical and Feudal party detest England as 
the Enemy of mankind is said to hate holy water. 
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temporary European Coalition against Great Britain. For what is 
intended, is not merely diplomatic neutrality on the part of Germany 
and Austria in occasional disputes between France or Russia and 
ourselves. This mild form of antagonism we have already ex- 
perienced,—particularly during the Siamese difficulty ; and bitter as 
the fruits of that lesson were, we have not yet tasted them all. 
But a concerted diplomatic campaign originating with France and 
Russia and reinforced by the guaranteed support of the powers of 
Central Europe, isa danger of a much more formidable character. 
And that it is no fantastic fear, will be obvious to those who have 
watched the direction of the latest currents of public opinion in 
Germany and Austria, where the plan of coming to some definite 
understanding with Russia is receiving ever warmer and wider 
support. The German Grenzboten sums up the new policy with all 
desirable frankness in the following lines: ‘The Triple Alliance has 
no motives whatever to place obstacles in the way of France, should 
she feel disposed to apply her energies and utilise her friendship 
with Russia for the purpose of furthering her own particular interests 
in the Mediterranean. Nay more, the spectacle of the most serious 
political blows inflicted upon England, would not move the Triple Alliance 
to dispatch a single man or a single vessel to assist a nation upon which 
it is impossible to place any reliance.’ And why should it? The 
political atmosphere of Europe is heavily laden with electricity and 
requires to be cleared, reasons the German press, the Hamburger 
Nachrichten taking the lead. And war being a much too dangerous 
method of purifying it, would it not be wise to employ a simple 
lightning-rod for the purpose ? And is not England deliberately 
marked out by a merciful Providence to discharge the functions of 
this useful article? In this way “England the lightning-con- 
ductor” is already becoming one of the winged words of Continental 
diplomacy. Nor is this scheme confined to German and Austrian 
journalists only. I have high authority for affirming that it has 
received something more than the national assent of statesmen with 
whom conception and execution are removed from each other only by 
the space of time needed for the selection of ways and means. And 
that this selection is uncommonly easy, at a time when Germany and 
Austria are represented at the Court of St. Petersburg by such 
persone gratissime as General Werder and Count Wolkenstein, is an 
assertion that needs no elaborate proof. 

In order to ward off serious dangers of this kind, and to secure cer- 
tain indispensable solid advantages which, were we threatened with 
no such dangers, would of themselves supply an all-sufficient motive 
for a wholly new departure, we are placed in the necessity of making 
a bid for the friendship and support of the Triple Alliance. In no 
other way does it seem possible effectually to safeguard the interests 
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of the Empire. It is true that another method has been suggested 
by a group of ingenious politicians who would fain feed the wolves 
and yet keep the sheep intact, as the Russian proverb puts it. It is 
as simple as the time-honoured method of catching birds by strewing 
salt on their tails, and consists in our giving an informal promise, in 
case of war, to come to the aid of the Powers in the nick of time, like 
a deus ex machind. But the scheme is too absurd for serious discussion. 
The mere hope of future co-operation is such a very different thing from 
present alliance, that while a fairly high price might be stipulated 
for the latter, barren recognition could not reasonably be claimed for 
the former. Moreover, if it be imprudent to contract any foreign 
alliances to-day, when we can reasonably insist upon a solid quid pro 
quo, one fails to see how it would be other than criminal to change 
our tactics and give support to either party, on the outbreak of a 

rar, when we shall have no such inducement to tempt us. For the 
main elements of the question—the belligerents, their aims, the ideas 
they severally represent, and their relative strength—are known 
to us to-day ; and if a careful study of these data fails to supply us 
with motives for throwing in our lot with either side, the necessary 
inference is that neither the coming war nor its probable results are 
calculated to affect our interests in an adverse manner. No other 
conclusion is possible; and this conclusion is at variance with 
demonstrable facts. 

The one formidable enemy of Great Britain is Russia. The re- 
cognition of this obvious truth does not of itself involve any censure. 
It is the result of a natural law which has been repeatedly and 
emphatically recognised by the Governments of India and of Russia, 
as well as by our Military and Naval Departments. To fancy that the 
two Empires can thrive and develop in concord and amity is to trust 
that the egg may be hatched and the chicken grow up to hen’s estate 
without ever breaking the shell. Russia’s appetite for land is as insati- 
able as Erysichthon’s hunger for food. The story of her advance in 
Central Asia during the last quarter of a century is the record of broken 
promises, violated treaties, deliberate deception and every known 
category of double dealing. To hope to stay her further progress by 
journalistic eloquence or diplomatic tact, is about as reasonable as 
was Mrs. Partington’s attempt to drive out the Atlantic Ocean with 
amop. We have placed implicit trust in these commendable methods 
for over twenty-five years with no better results than the sharpen- 
ing of our wits, the blunting of our territorial appetites and the 
deepening of our insight into the unexplored labyrinths of human 
casuistry.1_ Even Russia’s Radical friends in England candidly 

(1) Those who still believe in the possibility of our coming to a friendly and definitive 
understanding with Russia, could not do better than to read an admirable little work, 
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admit that it is hopeless to attempt to induce her to content herself 
with her present frontiers in the East. And for the best of possible 
reasons. Conscious of her civilising mission, she has cast her bread 
upon the waters, and is determined to find it after not too many 
days. During the past forty years she has annexed 140,000 square 
miles and 34 million inhabitants—a barren conquest which in ten 
years (from 1868 to 1878) resulted in a deficit of no less than 
67 million roubles. In this new territory there are vast desolate 
stretches of wilderness where, on a march of 437 miles, camels can 
only twice get water to drink. Now, is it conceivable that Russia 
should squander money and blood for such a ruinous possession 
unless she regarded it as the stepping-stone to something else ? 
And what is the final goal, the ultima Thule, but India ? 

This is neither a rhetorical exaggeration nor a false alarm. It is 
candidly admitted by the highest military authorities and politicians 
in Russians ; it is constantly before the eyes of the Indian Govern- 
ment; it is looked forward to with fatalistic resignation by those 
Russophile Radicals at home, whose influence upon the foreign 
policy of Great Britain is either far too little or far too great. 

Much as Russians delight in the anticipated fruition of Turkey’s 
legacy, they are infinitely more interested in India, which is become 
their Promised Land par excellence. The most omniscient of our 
statesmen know practically nothing about the nature and extent of 
their preparations for the future campaign there, and the least 
critical of our politicians would refuse to give them credence. And 
yet they are in a very forward stage. I do not allude merely to 
the military plans of campaign which are piled up in scores in 
the archives of the War Ministry in St. Petersburg. Of their 
existence every one is aware. I speak of quite other and more 
significant things. Russian spies, for instance, in the guise of 
scholars and scientists, have made exhaustive studies of the country 
from Quetta to Madras and from Trivanderam to Darjeeling, and 
their Reports fill the Oriental Archives of the Foreign Office. 
Missionaries have met and conversed with many of them in 
various parts of India without ever feeling moved by the spirit to 
give information to the authorities. I know one member of the 
Slavonic Society who paid several visits to the various cities, pro- 
vinces and Native States, investigating many interesting problems 
published originally in German, Antagonismus der Englischen und Russichen Interessen 
in Asien, Wien, 1890, and lately done into English under the title: The Lival 
Powers in Asia, London, Constable, 1893. It contains a most succinct and lucid account 
of the differences between England and Russia, and a sensible suggestion as to the 
only satisfactory means of removing them. The author —a well-known politician—has 


put the Indo-Russian Question as clearly and succinctly as possible, and his little book 
deserves to be widely known throughout the country. 
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and practical questions, and among other things inquiring, it is said, 
into the truth of an extraordinary story told, and into the value of 
extensive rights ceded, to the White Tsar by the descendants of one 
of the most bloodthirsty traitors that ever rose up in rebellion 
against the crown.’ For years Russia has had in her service—in 
her secret service—an Indian Hannibal sworn to devote his life 
to the work of wreaking of vengeance upon the enemies of his people 
—a clever and unscrupulous individual who has been at every 
Court and in almost every council-room of the East; successfully 
intriguing in Persia, laying snares for us in Afghanistan, fomenting 
disaffection in India, and stimulating his associates in Nepal. At 
the suggestion, it is said, of this fanatic and on the occasion of one 
of the periodical Anglo-Russian misunderstandings, an Indian Legion 
was created in the Russian army, every officer of which is burning 
with a patriotic desire to emulate Skobeleff and outdo Tshernaieff 
in deeds of heroic daring. It must be admitted that this story has 
a somewhat unreal ring about it, which naturally provokes scepticism. 
But that it is no idle fancy may be gathered from the fact, which 
will not and cannot be denied, that one of the best known officers of 
this “Indian Legion” is Lieutenant Mashkoff, who lately led two 
expeditions to Abyssinia and has succeeded in sowing the seeds 
of Russian influence in Africa on the fruitful soil of religious 
Orthodoxy. 

It was probably his knowledge of these or analogous intrigues that 
recently moved Lord Rosebery, in whose statesmanship all political 
parties have implicit confidence, to utter a warning to the country, 
the significance of which cannot well be overrated. At the banquet 
in honour of the new Viceroy of India, Lord Northbrook, giving 
vent to the optimistic views too prevalent among our politicians, 
alluded to the “frontier question of India” as no longer giving 
cause for anxiety now that we have come to a satisfactory under- 
standing with the Emir of Afghanistan. Touching upon this 
roseate forecast, Lord Rosebery, in his speech, emphatically 
declared: “ With regard to the observation of my noble friend 
about the frontier of India Question no longer causing anxiety, I am 
obliged to say—and I say this with deliberation—that the frontier of 
India Question does still cause grave anxiety to me as Foreign Secretary.” 
These ominous words are calculated to give pause to our political 
optimists. They should be published from John o’ Groats to Land’s 
End, and repeated without cease until such time as public opinion 
empowered, nay, compelled, the Government to adopt the still 
unpopular but only means of warding off the danger, or else 
acquiesced in the consequences of neglect. And yet, strange to say, 


(1) This is an interesting story, and may be told one day in full. 
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Lord Rosebery’s words were reported by only one newspaper, The 
Daily Telegraph, and there only in a leading article ! 

As to the probable results of a Russian campaign against India, 
I am not now concerned to raise a controversy. But I would venture, 
with all due respect, to question whether we fully realise what is 
meant by the facts that Khorassan is practically under the Russian 
eegis, and would be occupied on the outbreak of hostilities ;' that 
Asterabad has been fixed upon as a depot for military stores; that 
the Russophile leanings of Persia are undoubted, while the active 
support of Afghanistan, as the result of persuasion or force, is 
looked upon in Russia as a certainty. There is assuredly not one 
statesman in England who, being acquainted with the East, would 
stake his reputation for penetration on the fidelity of the Afghans 
to the Indian Government. And if so, how comes it that the 
people of this country are not enlightened as to the grave signifi- 
cance of this fact? There is little doubt that these—like most other 
statements periodically made about Russian designs against India, 
will be received with the profound apophthegm which summed up 
Mr. Toots’s philosophy: “It is of no consequence.” And we shall 
truly have reason to congratulate ourselves if circumstances justify 
us 1 going on repeating it to the end. More than two years have 
elapsed since I publicly asserted that the French Government con- 
templated offering the use of a naval station to the Russian fleet, to 
enable it to leave the Black Sea, and that Russia contemplated 
establishing diplomatic relations with Abyssinia. The statements were 
derisively denied at the time. They are not derisively denied to-day. 

Now, in view of the circumstances that Russia is the one perma- 
nent and formidable enemy of the Empire whom, like the poor in 
the Gospel, we have always with us; and that, like a nettle, stroke 
her as we may, it is the essence of her nature to sting, it is 
obvious that sooner or later the two Empires will be forced to try 
conclusions. And what can we then hope to effect single-handed ? 
Nothing that our Navy could accomplish, were it twice as powerful 
as it is, would produce any appreciable effect upon the enemy. This 
melancholy fact is not realised by the people of this country. And 
yet it contains the whole question of our Imperial defences in a nut- 
shell. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that, Lord Charles 
Beresford’s new ship-building programme having been carried out to 
the full, we captured or sank every Russian ship in the Black Sea and 


(1) Russia at present owns the island of Ashur- Ade, a little to the west of Asterabad, 
a fort near the coast to the N.E. of this island, and the fortress of Kizil Alan on the 
river Gurgan. In the wildly improbable hypothesis of Persia’s insubordination, a few 
companies of Russian soldiers in Asterabad and Shahrood would suffice effectually to 
sever Khorassan from the rest of the Shah’s dominions, and transform it into a Russian 
province. 
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the Baltic; that we burned Riga, bombarded Odessa, ruined Reval, 
razed Nikolaieff, wiped out Vladivostok, and annexed the island of 
Sakhalien. What would it all avail us? Absolutely nothing. Russia 
would shake off the effects of these reverses as a duck shakes water- 
drops from its back and go its way as blithely as before; and we, 
having achieved the impossible, should find ourselves once more face 
to face with the undiminished danger which we had exhausted our 
energies in vainly combating. 

This danger consists in the circumstance that the issue of the 
conflict will be finally decided by the numerical strength of the 
respective /and forces of the two countries; which is but another way 
of saying that we cannot possibly dispense with foreign aid. Now, it 
would be silly to hope to secure powerful allies at the twelfth hour ; 
and considering the special character of our differences with Russia, 
which are incapable of arousing the interest or enlisting the sym- 
pathy of foreign nations, it is a very difficult matter to secure them 
at all. It would seem a duty, therefore, to seek to make special 
arrangements while there is yet time to suit our peculiar need. “A 
hunchback in want of a coat,” says the Russian proverb, “ must not 
expect to find his fit in a ready-made shop.” And these special 
arrangements can, I hold, be made with the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance, which would thrive anew at this fresh accession of strength. 

We must cither draw this practical consequence from the 
premisses which no political party will call in question, or else 
gradually wean ourselves from the habit of regarding India as an 
integral part of the Empire. It must be either one thing or the 
other. No middle course is possible; and no unbiassee statesman, 
familiar with the elements of the problem, will presume to maintain 
that itis. But apparently not one of our statesmen, whatever party 
he may belong to, will venture to propose the only issue out of our 
present dangerous position, as long as he knows it to be unpopular. 
My only hope then is that the question will be taken up by the repre- 
sentatives of the press, upon whom the most important duties of the 
government would seem to have entirely devolved, with the curious 
result that English constitutionalism is become a system of governing 
by scares, It is fortunate that the press should have taken upon itself 
the responsibility of looking after our Navy; we should have still 
more reason to congratulate ourselves if it would now manifest an 
equally intelligent interest in our foreign policy. 

For as long as Great Britain remains isolated, be its naval strength 
what it may, it cannot hope for lasting peace ; cannot free itself from 
the exhausting strain produced by constant fear of attack ; cannot 
move from under the Damocles’ sword continuously suspended over 
its head. We are, I know, assured, that our defences in the East are 
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absolutely satisfactory. I accept as proven what is really open to 
discussion,’ and I maintain that in two years, in four years, in six 
years hence, the respective positions of England and Russia will have 
still further changed to our disadvantage, and that while we might 
now take precautions to neutralise that difference, we shall be abso- 
lutely powerless to do so later on. And surely it is not an exorbitant 
demand to require that our responsible statesmen should look ten 
years ahead. 

A nation without obligatory military service or inscription maritime, 
and which is forced to remain for ever on the defensive against an 
enemy whose already numberless legions are increasing year by year, 
is doomed to ultimate defeat. The first attack may fail; the second, 
and the third may fail; but the fourth, or fifth, or sixth are certain 
to succeed. Our Navy may give us the supremacy of the seas, and 
therefore inspire us with an airy indifference to the political squabbles 
of European powers, but in the work of defending India it is almost 
az useless as a text fromthe Koran or a Buddhistcharm. As well 
might a shark hope to use its fins and to fly upwards like an eagle. 

But no European alliance, it may be objected, will supply us 
with that which we lack. None of the Powers will afford us active 
help in India. Germany, Austria, and Italy, care almost as little 
about the vicissitudes to which that country is subject as about the 
changes in the supposed water-masses of the planet Mars. And 
much as they value our co-operation in Europe, they will decline to 
purchase it at the price of sending a single regiment to Hindostan. 
Why then, it will be asked, should we tie our hands and sacrifice 
precious liberty of action for an opportunity of convincing ourselves 
that it is impossible to gather grapes of thorns ? 

This objection, unanswerable though it may seem at first sight, is 
really beside the mark, seeing that it overlooks the most important 
factor in the problem. We need no foreign help in India—and 
what is more, we need no mere victory over Russia on our Eastern 
frontiers, wherever they may happen to be. To inflict an ordinary 
defeat upon Russia in Europe or in Asia, on sea or on land, would bring 
us no permanent change for the better. The recuperating force of 
Russia is so marvellous that no mere defeat could stay for long her 
progress. Were we in a position, with or without allies, to ward 
off every Russian attack, at present, we should have merely post- 
poned, not decided, the issue. Dismemberment alone brings finality 


(1) I would not imply that anything has been left undone which military science 
ordains or military skill is capable of achieving wnder the circumstances, but merely that 
the one thing still necessary—a home army capable of supplying the large reinforce- 
ments of British troops which India would require in case of war—must remain a pious 
wish in a country which scouts the idea of obligatory military service. 
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with it. A war with Russia which had not that consummation for its 
end and object, and a reasonable prospect of realising it, would be 
suicidal. We must either propitiate and pay court to her, as did 
Ulysses to Polyphemus, in the hope of receiving an analogous favour, 
or else we must contrive permanently to disable and cripple her. 
And this we can never accomplish single-handed. This, too, is the 
view taken by continental statesmen, who are contending not for a 
remote dependency, but for the very existence of their respective 
countries ; and this likewise is the true explanation of their insuper- 
able reluctance to precipitate the conflict at a time when the odds 
were largely in their favour. For the struggle, when it comes, will 
be one of life and death ; and whatever defeats may be inflicted by 
the allies upon the armies of the Tsar, if, at the conclusion of the 
peace, his territory remains undiminished, Russia may be considered 
the victor, while the last state of her enemies will be considerably 
worse than the first. 

In the Crimean War, finality on the basis of dismemberment was 
within our grasp, had the statesmen of that day gone thoroughly and 
resolutely to work. But flippancy prevailed over earnestness, and 
sentimentality rebelled against the “cynicism” that was supposed 
to underlie the idea of dismembering Russia, as if moderation in such 
matters could be other than criminal. War, it has been truly said, 
is never lenient but where it is wanton. ‘ We desire solely to 
protect Turkey,” said Lord Palmerston; “the dismemberment of 
Russia forms no partof our programme.” Precisely. Irritate your 
enemy who has the whip hand of you, and then sleep as soundly as 
Endymion, with the soothing certitude that if he does not actually 
brush the flies from your face, he will at least allow you to slumber 
on in peace. Had we attacked the Caucasus, fomented a rising 
among the Circassians—who have since completely disappeared—and 
taken solid pledges for future good conduct, we could have put the 
Oriental, or rather the Russo-Indian, Question on the shelf for many 
a decade to come. 

The opportunity which we let slip in 1854 is offered to us a second, 
and doubtless last, time to-day. The conditions on which we may 
avail ourselves of it are matter for negotiation. First and foremost, 
of course, we shall have to eschew once for all the system of foreign 
policy by means of periodic scares. We cannot hope to propel and 
guide a balloon by means of dynamite explosions. But the principal 
obligations which our adherence to the Triple Alliance would involve, 
are, I am assured on high authority, the following :—The effective 
strength of our Navy should outweigh that of the combined fleets 
of France and Russia at the outbreak of hostilities. We should 
undertake the protection of the coasts of Italy; command the Black 
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Sea, blockade Odessa, and if Turkey were fighting on the side of her 
former enemy, provisionally take possession of Constantinople. Over 
and above all this, and in the guise of what theologians term a 
“work of supererogation,’ we might feel naturally disposed to 
extend a helping hand to Italy, and enable her to put her finances 
upon a sound working basis. The cost would prove comparatively 
small and the gain enormous. In return, we should receive, in ad- 
dition to the negative advantage represented by the diminution of the 
number of our enemies from five or four to two, the energetic support 
of our allies in all diplomatic disputes between us and France or 
Russia, and after a successful campaign, such solid guarantees 
against future aggression as the dismemberment of Russia would 
afford, and therefore ample time and scope for the development of the 
Empire. Like the man in the old story, we have received our three 
warnings: from the experience of Russia’s line of action during the 
past twenty years ; from the present avowals of her journalists and 
generals and the intrigues of her Government; and from our own 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Unlike the man in the story we have 
still time to ward off the threatening danger. But if we throw this 
last chance away, our ship of state may possibly contrive to steer 
clear of the rocks for a time, but only to perish in the sands. 
E. B. Lani. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


IRISH RAILWAYS. 
To the Editor of Tux Fortnicutty Review. 


Srr,—I judge from the fact that the Railway News’ reply to my discussion 
of Irish railway shortcomings is being circulated broadcast in pamphlet form 
that some one was hit. 

It is, of course, natural that the journal in question should display heat. 
For what other purpose does it enjoy an existence ? If trade journals, 
however, are to be maintained to defend peculiar interests against all 
cowers, the layman is entitled to at least demand that these mercenaries 
shall make a good fight for their money. I am tempted to believe that I 
could have made a better answer myself to my own charges than this 
Railway News has constructed. 

The figures which I gave, and which I credited to Dr. Bowles-Daly’s 
Glimpses of Irish Industries (London: Ward and Downey, 1889), were the 
most recent obtainable. They were based in part upon the evidence taken 
before Sir Eardley Wilmot’s committee [Special Commission on Industries 
(Ireland), 1885], in part upon the Report of Sir John Allport’s Inquiry 
| Royal Commission on Irish Public Works, 1888]. The conclusions drawn 
were founded in about equal measure upon these and upon present 
knowledge of the bitter disgust with which Irish merchants and traders 
regard Irish railway management. An astute antagonist, one entitled to 
occupy the public time as a special pleader, would have understood this, 
and would have said: ‘* Ah, yes, this was true, but we have changed all 
that since 1888.” I should then have had some difficulty in separating the 
true from the false in his suggested reply. 

As it is, I find no admission in the Railway News’ seven columns that the 
state of affairs which I have painted existed in all its details five years ago. 
The fact that a few of these details have now been altered is instead relied 
upon to discredit my entire statement for the past as well as the present. 
This is surely unintelligent. 

The Railway News meets my comments on the tourist traffic branch of the 
general mismanagement by inviting me to frame a better time-table than 
the existing one, and by citing, as an evidence of enterprise, the fact that 
‘‘ pictorial advertisements are to be found in the hotels of England and 
Scotland.” Let me state some cold facts. The Great Southern and 
Western has improved somewhat since the Allport report. The other thirty 
odd are as bad as ever, always excepting the heavily subsidized morning 
mails. Up to 1891, one could not go from Dublin to Cork after 1 p.m, and 
that train spent 73 hours upon a distance of 165 miles. Even now there is 
no connection between Killarney and the morning mail from Dublin. The 
best trains to Killarney, the chief resort of tourists, take 63 hours for 185 
miles, and this on the foremost Irish railway. What are the others like? 
‘The Midland Great Western has a monopoly of the service of Mayo. One 
cannot leave Dublin for Mayo, involving business towns like Ballina and 
Castlebar, and the tourist town of Westport, after 9°15 in the morning (save 
for the night mail), and this 9°15 train consumes 6} hours on a journey of 
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161 miles. The up night mail from Belfast to Dublin takes 8 hours to 
cover 113 miles. It is called the steamer train, and is advertised in con- 
nection with the Holyhead-Kingstown steamship service ; it also carries 
the most important mails between the two chief cities of Ireland, with an 
aggregate population of some 600,000 souls. It stops on its way at Porta- 
down for 2} hours! ‘The Cork and Bandon Railway, which is supposed to 
develop the Glengariff end of the Killarney route, sends its last train out of 
Cork at 3 p.m., and this train takes 8 hours to travel to Bantry, 60 miles, 
after which the tourist is enabled, with stops, to cover the 10 miles to Glen- 
gariff by coach in an additional 2} hours. These are examples drawn from 
the principal lines. What the little railways are like may be imagined. 

As to through rates, they were practically non-existent when the Com- 
missions I have referred to held their inquiries, and there is, even now, 
despite the Traffic Act of 1888, extreme difficulty in securing them to any 
but the principal towns. ‘This is a fact notorious to every Irish dealer, and 
the Lailway News trifles dishonestly when it brings up as its only proof to 
the contrary the fact that thirty-two R.R. companies belong to the Irish 
R.R. Clearing House. It knows perfectly well that membership does not 
at all imply the granting of through rates all round. The truth here is that 
so many companies’ lines are being worked by other companies, under 
agreements not to grant special rates without the consent of the owners ; 
and the incessant warfare between the owners and lessees renders this con- 
sent so hopeless that there is no possibility of any uniform action in this or 
in most other matters affecting the whole island. The Railway News, to 
obtain its 100,000 through rates, which it says are in operation, multiplies 
the number of different articles on which rates are given by the whole 
number of through rates. There is a certain humiliation in being asked to 
answer people who argue in such a fashion. 

Concerning loeal rates, nothing but loose generalizations are advanced 
against my specific charges about the Armagh orchards and the Kingscourt 
brickyards. The evidence as to the responsibility of the railways in the 
matter is given by two eminent authorities in Sir Eardley Wilmot’s report. 
That there have been changes is admitted, but I say without fear of contra- 
diction from any disinterested Irish source, that wherever any Irish railway 
has a monopoly of traflic, and is without seaboard competition, it wrings the 
last possible shilling out of the trader. The Midland Great Western still 
exacts higher rates to its inland towns than to its coast termini much 
farther west. There are numerous instances of the habit of sending goods a 
long way round to escape these piratical monopolies. Frequently goods to 
be sent from Dublin to Galway go by Limerick Junction and Ennis, 180 
miles, instead! of the 120 direct. Does the Railway News know that 
the Messrs. Guinness now send their porter to Sligo vid Enniskillen, a 
distance of 164 miles, instead of over the direct 184 miles of the Midland 
Great Western ? 

Does the Railway News, indeed, know anything about any portion of the 
subject ? Its talk about the fisheries seriously raises the question. It is 
a matter of notoriety in Ireland that the railways have played no part at all 
in the attempts to develop the Irish fishing industry. Mr. George Findlay’s 
evidence before the Wilmot Committee, in which the laie manager of the 
London and North-Western lucidly explains the nature and force of the 
grip that company has on the traflic of Ireland, may help one to understand 
why. I have personal knowledge of an experiment which Manchester fish- 
dealers made awhile ago to help the Donegal lobster industry. They 
imported 70 dozens, and the carriage and other expenses in transit left the 
Donegal men only three shillings for the lot. There was, indeed, one case 
where the fisher came out in the debt of the dealer. 
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Concerning cattle, the Railway News makes its one legitimate point in that 
the Midland Great Western now gets a considerable proportion of the traffic 
from Ballinasloe, which it formerly did not get. But it does not add that 
Irish beef fetches at least 1d. per pound less in the English market than 
English and Scotch beef, owing to the absence of watering and feeding 
facilities on the Irish railways, and to the use of barbarous old trucks which, 
owing to the want of springs or fit brakes, at every stop injure the live 
stock, As to my assertion that the dead-meat traffic from Dublin has been 
prevented by a combination of interested people, it is no answer to ascribe 
it to my lively imagination. The Cattle Associations have done it, and 
don’t mind saying so, as any well-informed Irishman would tell this English 
railway champion. 

It was only five years ago that Sir James Allport’s Commission offered to 
Parliament an indictment of the whole railway system in Ireland far more 
comprehensive and sweeping than mine. ‘The only result has been a few 
peddling and trumpery changes, which have really altered nothing. The 
system is, in truth, worse than it was five years ago, because the improve- 
ment in England and Scotland meanwhile has left Ireland further behind 
than ever. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


THe WRITER OF THE First ‘*X”’ ARTICLE, 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It ts advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
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